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REV. ELIPHALET STEELE’S 
Opinion on the subject of Catholic- 
ism, and the importance of a clear 
exhibition of the distinguishing 
doctrines of grace. 


ixtracted from his Sermon oa ‘Absolute De- || bound to believe, but also, a system of 


pendence,” in a collection of Sermons, 


saith. Where then do we find room 
for catholicism in our faith. Most 
certainly, for the ieast deviation from 
revealed truth, we are criminal. 

The holy scriptures contain not on- 
ly a system of doctrines, which we are 


|| duties which we are bound to practice. 


There are many extremely fond,of || Are weat liberty, notwithstanding,to do, 
calling christianity a catholic religion, || or noi to do,as we think fit? Or may we 


who neither believe its doctrines, nor 
practice its duties. They pretend 


great veneration for the catholic reli- || ing of this kind is tolerated. 


substitute, with impunity, our opinions 
| in the room of God’s precepts? Noth- 


We may 


gion, as they call it; but, at the same || not vary, alter, add to, or take from 
time, abuse the character of those who | the divine precepts, one tittle. What- 
most zealously defend the doctrines, || ever belongs to the worship or service 


pathetically urge the duties, and dis- | 


' 


tinguishingly explain and inculcate the 
belief and practice of real christiani- 
ty. Men of this description are, by 


them called bigots, enthusiasts, eon: | 


tracted, ungenerous, void of catholic | 
sentiments; whe strain ala gnat and | 
swallow a camel. Those who re- 
proach the zealous christian in this | 
manner, esteem, arguments in defence 
of naked truth, to be no better than 
babbling. 

If the system of doctrines contained 
in the bible be divine, it certainly is a 
perfect system; and if so, we are under | 
obligation to believe the doctrines as 
they are revealed. If any man shall 
add unto these things, God shall add | 
unto him all the plagues that are 
written in this book. And if any 
man shall take away from the words 
of the book of this prophecy, God 
shall take away his part out of the 
book of life. Thus saith the Lord, is | 
authority sufficient; and demands our 
‘mmediate belief of all that the Lord 
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of God, must be done according to 
divine direction. In building the tab- 
ernacle, Moses was allowed, in no 
particular, to follow his own taste; but, 
in every thing, le must conform to the 
| divinedirection. For sce, (saith God,) 
that thou make all things after the 
| pattern showed thee in the mount. 
Naaman, the Syrian, supposed that the 
waters of Abana, and Pharpar, were 
better than the waters of Israel; and 
doubtless, there was, in those waters, 
as much efficacy to cure the leprosy, 
as in the waters of Jordan. The di- 
vine precept, made all the difference. 
Naaman must go and wash in Jordan, 
seven times, or go home with his filthy 
leprosy. There was no room for Naa- 
man to be Catholic, and to consult his 
own opinion. 

Likewise, in the terms of salvation, 
the word of God is pointedly particu- 
tar. We must have just such a faith, 
just such a temper of heart, just sucha 
moral character, in nature and kind as 
God requires, or be damned. We 
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226 
must have “holiness, without which no 
man shall see the Lord.” “Except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise ‘perish.’ 
‘He that believeth not shall be dam- 
ned.” “If any man love not the | 
Lord Jesus Christ, let him be anatha- 
ma,” let him be accursed. Where 
then do we find, in divine revelation, 
that catholic system of doctrines and 
duties, of which some are so fond? 
The bible admits of no alternative in 
religion. We must believe and do as 
ihe word of God dictates, or suffer a 
merciless and remediless curse. 


Let those who are on the Catholic {| 


plan of religion, take heed, lest in the 
end their religion be found to be irre- 
ligion. 

From what has been said on this 
subject, we learn that it is highly im- 
portant that the ministers of Christ 
preach the doctrines of the gospel dis- 
tinguishingly. 

The doctrines and duties of christi- 
anity, essential to be embraced in or- 
der to salvation, lie open, plainly to 
ihe view of the mind, in the holy scrip- | 
tures: so that the difference of senti- | 
ment among mankind, arises, whotry | 
from the wickedness of their hearts. 
And, in order to bring into 


this liadiiaane of heart, it is necessa- 1 


ry that the sword of the Spirit should | 
be unsheathed, and naked truth be | 
presented to the mind. ‘These doc- | 
trines, which are calculated in the best | 
manner to inform the mind, must be | 
explained. When, therefore, the min- | 
isters of Christ undertake to exhibit 
truth publicly, they ought to do it dis- 
tinguishingly. ‘The priests, under the | 
law, were to put a difference between | 
holy and unholy, and between the un-' 
clean and clean. 

After the Jewish church had be-' 
come exceedingly corrupt, God sharp- 


ly reproved the priests for neglect of, 


duty; and the reproof implied that the | 
degeneracy was owing ina great mea- 


| 


ed. 


| 





view | 


{ 


| 


| ceive the hearts of the simple. 
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ference between the unclean and the 
clean.” In the same prophecy the 
priests’ duty is again solemnly enjoin- 
“And they shall teach my peo- 

a the difference between the holy 
and profane, and cause them to dis- 
cern between the unclean and_ the 
clean.” The ministers of Christ are 
certainly under equal obligation to dis- 
tinguish between truth and error, be- 
tween the religion of the gospel and 
the religions of human invention. Ma- 
ny who ofliciate as public teachers, 
handle the truths of God’s holy word 
in such a manner, that they discover 
more fear of the displeasure of man 
than of the wrath of the Holy One of 
| Israel. Sensible that sinners hate the 
true character of God, and the doc- 
trines of race; sensible that depra- 
ved ‘human ners abhors the sight of 
itself they therefore sew pillows for all 
armholes. Such were they of old, 
who seduced God’s people, saying, 
peace, and there was no peace: and 
one builded up a wall, and lo, others 
daubed it with untempered mortar. 
Oh what a curse, for a people to have 
| among them such teachers as were 
| cleans among the Jews! Her 
| prophets have daubed them with un- 
tempered mortar, seeing vanity and 
divining lies unto them, saying, thus 
| saith the Lord, when the Lord hati 
not spoken. Such preachers (and ma- 
| hy such there are) serve not our Lord 
| Jesus Christ,but their own belly, and 
by good words and fair speeches, de- 
Nei- 

‘ther distinguishing between true reli 
| gion nor false; nor holding up clearly 


| | the depravity of the heart, they flatter 


| 


{ 


| themselves with a half-self- made right- 
| cousness, and hus, by good words and 
| fair speeches, lull them to sleep in the 
cradle of selfishness. The essential 
doctrines of grace being kept out of 
view, sinners are, in their own imagi- 


| nation, trained up for heaven, by sucii 


sure to their negligence. “Her priests 
have violated my law, and have pro- 
faned my holy things: they have put 
no difference between the holy and 
profane. neither have they showed dif- 


1 preachers, with no better religion than 
1 that of a Jew, Mahometan, or Pagan. 
| it is a curse, indeed, for people to have 
their itching ears gratified with such 
} unmeaning, uninstructive declamation 
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But if we turn our attention to the 
preaching of the prophets, of Jesus 
Christ, and his apostles; thezr discour- 
ses we find levelled at men’s consc?en- || 
ces. Men felt what they said. They || 
held up to view the supremacy of God, 
the total moral depravity of man, and 
the doctrines of grace decidedly, in 
unequivocal terms. ‘They crowded 
the doctrine of absolute dependence, 
and made people see, that if ever they 
were saved, it must be by mere sove- 
reign grace. 

Ministers are certainly under obli- 
gation, at this day, to imitate the exam- 
ple of preaching, given by inspiration 
to God’s faithful servants; and espe- 
clally the example of Jesus.Christ, who 
spake as never manspake; W 9 preach- 
ed righteousness in ‘the great congre- 
gation. ‘The command of God “to 
Exe kiel, who was to be an example of 
the faithful watchmen; a command, on 
sacred record, equally applicable to all 
the ministers of Christ, is thus: “THou 
SHALT SPEAK MY WORDS UNTO THEM, 
whether they will hear, or whether they | 
will forbear.” Ministers must preach 
God’s words, and not man’s words; 
and they must preach truth, not zn a 
loose and vague method, keeping at a 
distance from the heart and duty of 


man, but they must come home to men’s | 
In a word they | 
must hold up truth clearly and distin- | 


bosoms and business. 


cuishingly. 
inust be taught in a manner best cal-. 
culated to give feelings to the hard 
hearts of sinners, wound their guilty 


consciences, and make them tremble || 


like Felix. 
<= Phe o> 
A SERMON. 
PHILIPPIANS, IV. 8. 
If there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things. 

In his epistle to the brethren at | 
Philippi, the apostle, after giving sun- 
dry precepis and exhortations, writes, 
“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are hon- 
est, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things_ are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things 


il divine revealed truths, | 


»* 


are of good report; 7f there be any 
ver tue,and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.’ In whatsoever 
things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lov ely, and of good report, the apos- 
tle means to include every species of 
| virtue, or moral excellence. Having 
named these virtues, he recommends 
lthem in the text, to the notice of the 
saints. “If there be any virtue, and 








if there be any praise, think on these 


things.’ Asif he had said, if there 
be any such thing as virtue, and if 
there be any such thing as praise, let 
the things I have mentioned, engage 
your attention. Here the apostle vir- 
tually savs, that if there be any such 
thing as virtue, and any such thing as 
praise, then virtue is worthy of praise, 
and of course ought to be esteemed, 
loved, and sought for its own sake. 
Agreeably tothe spirit of the text and 
the object of the present discourse, 
| therefore, I shall endeavour to show, 

| that virtue is praise-worthy in its own 
| nature. 

It is proposed, 

| 4. ‘To show that virtue is praise- 
i oo 
| ‘To show that the praise-worthi- 
|| ness a virtue lies in its nature. 
| 


t 
{ 


Kt wel 

I. 'Tobeshown that virtue is praise- 
worthy. Virtue is used in the text, 
andin this discourse. as another word 
for holiness, or moral excellence. Vir- 
| tue, or holiness, consists essentially in 
1 disinterested, imparti ial, and universal 
| benevolence. Praise is an expression 
of both esteem and love. Esteem is 
the approbation of conscience, and 
love is the approbation of the heart. 
When it is said, therefore, that virtue 
is praise-worthy, it is meant that vir- 
tue is worthy of esteem and love, and 


| 


if 
{ 


them. 

That virtue or holiness is praise- 
worthy, is evident from the testimony 
of our own consciences. Virtue or 
holiness approves itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God. When- 
ever we perceive a virtuous or holy 
character, conscience always approves 





of proper tokens or expressions of 
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it, and judges it to be worthy of love. || worthy solely on account of his hol; 
Now we have no other means of judg- || or virtuous exercises, then destroy the 
ing whether a thing be praise-werthy || connexion between him and his virtu- 
or blame-worthy, but by our own con- || ous exercises, and you will destroy all 
sciences. All the knowledge we pos- | connexion between him and _praise- 
sess, Or can possess respecting the || worthiness. Separate all his virtuous 
praise-worthiness of virtue, or the exercises from his person, and you 
blame-worthiness of sin, is derived will take away all the praise-worthi- 
from the dictates of cur own conscien- jj ness belonging to him. Now is this 
ces. ‘l’o say, therefore, that virtue is | a singular case? ‘To say that an ob- 
not praise-worthy, is the same as to ie is beautiful on account of certain 
say that our consciences do not pro- |] properties, is the same as to say that 
nounce it to be worthy of esteem and || its beauty consists in those properties. 
love. And if we say this, we give the || To say that an object is beautiful 
lie to our consciences, and say what || solely on account of its brightness, is 
we know to be false. the same as to say that all its beauty 
Besides, if we did not know that |i consists in its brightness; so that if 
virtue is praise-worthy, that is to say || you take aWay, all its brightness, 
worthy of esteem and love, we could || you take#away ‘all the beauty be- 
not feel our obligation to love it. We 
could not feel under any obligation to 
be virtuovs; we should not be the 
subjects of moral obligation. Indeed, 
if virtue or holiness were not praise- || you should separate those properties 
worthy, there could be no such thing || from the object, you would take away 
as moral obligation in the universe. |! its loveliness. ‘To say that virtue or 
For if holiness be not worthy of | holiness renders the agent lovely in 
praise, then it is not worthy ef love; | whom it exists, is the same as to say 
and ifit be not worthy of love, no one || that the loveliness of that agent coz- 
is under any obligation to love it; and || sists in his virtue, or holiness; so that 
ifno one be under any obligation to |) by taking this away, you would de- 
love holiness, then no one can be un- stroy his loveliness. ‘To say that vir- 
der any obligation to be holy; and if |i tue renders him worthy of esteem, as 


longing to it. To say that certain 
idceriies render an object lovely, is 
the same as to say that its loveliness 
consists in those properties; so that if 





no one be under obligation to be holy, | well as love; or renders him praise- 
then there is no moral obligation in 1 worthy, is the same as to say that vir- 
the universe. ‘Therefore if virtue be tue itself is praise-worthy; and that 





wot praise-worthy, then no agent can || the praise-worthiness of the virtuous 
either fulfil a moral obligation,o violate person consists in his virtue: So that 
one. And if there be no such thing ||if it were possible to destroy the con- 
as fulfilling or violating any moral ob- || nexion between his person and his vir- 
ligation, then there can be no such || tuous exercises, all his praise-worthi- 
thing as right and wrong, virtue and |! ness might be, inthis way, destroyed. 
vice, or sin and holiness in existence. The scripture represents the praise- 
If, therefore, there be any such thing || worthiness of God as consisting in 
as virtue,and any such thing as praise, || his goodness or moral _perfections. 
then virtue is praise-worthy. Hence his moral perfections are in 

Some persons, who deny that virtue scripture often called his praises, be- 
véself is praise-worthy, are willing to || cause his praise-worthiness consists in 
acknowledge that virtuous agents are || them. The Psalmist in allusion to 
praise-worthy, on account of their |! the mercy, justice, truth, and faithful- 
virtue. But if a person be praise- || ness of God towards his ancient peo- 
worthy on account of his virtue, then || ple, calls these amiable attributes his 
his praise-worthiness consists in his | praises; and says, “We will not hide 
virtue. For if a person be praise- {i them from their children, showing (6 
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ie generation to come the praises of agent; and sc must si be both praise- 
the Lord.” ‘The apostle Peter in his || worthy and blame-worthy on this ac- 
first general epistle tothe saints, writes, | count. For if one thing can be praise- 
“But ye area chosen generation, a worthy and another thing be blame-wor- 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a || thy on account of the same circum- 
peculiar people; that ye should show stance, then the same thing may be 
forth the praises of Him whic hath || both praise- worthy and blame-worthy, 
called you out of darkness into his | on account of that same circumstance. 
marvellous light.” By praises, in this Should it be said that holiness is 


passage, the apostle evidently means || not praise-worthy solely on account 








the divine goodness. ‘of its existing in a moral agent, but 
I proceed partly on this account, it is easy to 
ll. To show that the praise-wor- || see that this does not remove the diffi- 
thiness of virtue lies in its nature. culty. For if its existing in a moral 
To set this subject in a proper light, || agent, be any reason at ail, why ho- 
I ie observe Lines i is praise-worthy, then there is 


. That virtue is not, praise- worthy, || some degree of praise-worthiness de- 


a it exists ima moral agent. | rived frown this circumstance. And it 


Some profess to believe that thésrea- || one reason why sin is blame-worthy, 
son why virtue, or holiness, is praise|\ lies in this circumstance, that it exists 
worthy, is because it exists in a moral || in a moral agent, then there is some 
agent; and that the reason why sin || degree of blame-werthiness derived 
is blame-worthy, is because that exists || from this circumstance. So that every 
in a moral agent. thing which exists in a moral agent, 

But the absurdity of this supposition || whether it be sin, or holiness, or any 
may be easily exposed. If holiness is thing else, must, from this circum- 
st| 








praise- worthy, inetey because it exists || stance, derive some degree of praise- 
in a moral agent, then every thing || worthiness, and some degree of blame- 
which exists in a moral agent, must |! worthiness. And this is contrary to 
be praise-worthy for the same reason. |i the plainest dictates of common sense. 
The faculties of the understanding The supposition that holiness is 
must, on this supposition, be praise- praise-worthy because it exists in a 
worthy, because they exist in a moral || moral agent, carries in it the idea that 
agent. Indeed, if holiness were praise- | "a moral agent is praise-worthy, with- 


eee 
worthy, merely because it exists in a out holiness. If its existing in a mor- 
moral agent, sin would be praise-wor- | 


al agent renders holiness praise-weor- 
thy, on the same account. If it be 


thy, it must be on this account, that it 
said that sin is blame-worthy because || is not praise-worthy zn itself, ‘but de- 
it exists in a moral agent, it will fol- 


rives its praise-worthiness from the 
low that holiness is blame-worthy be- || moral agent in whom it exists. If 
cause that exists in a moral agent 


holiness derives its praise-worthiness 
Sin and holiness both exist in a moral || fromits connexion with a moral agent, 
agent. And if there is any praise- 


then a moral agent must be praise- 
worthiness in this circumstance, then | 

! 

| 

| 

| 


ee 











worthy independently of holiness. It 
sin must be praise-worthy as well as 


holiness be not praise-worthy on its 
holiness. And if there be any blame- | 


own account, how can a moral agent 
worthiness in this circumstance, then |) be praise-worthy on account of holt- 


holiness must be blame-worthy as well || ness? If there is any such thing as 
as sin. [f holiness is pravse-worthy, | praise-worthiness in the universe, 
and sin blame-worthy on account of || something must be praise-worthy on 
the same circumstance, that they ex- || its own ‘account. Now if holiness is 
istin a moral agent, then holiness must || not praise-worthy on its own account, 
be both praise-worthy and blame- || but on account of its existing in a 


worthy, because it exists ina moral !! moral agent, then one of these two 
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suppositions will follow inevitably; 
either a moral agent is praise-worthy 
independently of holiness, or else 
nothing is praise-worthy on its own 
account; that is to say, there is no 
such thing as praise-worthiness. But 
those who say that holiness is praise- 
worthy because it exists ina moral 
agent, take it for granted that there is 
such a thing as praise-worthiness; and 
of course, that something is praise- 
worthy on its own account, or inde- 
pendently of every thing else. ‘To be 
consistent with themselves, therefore, 
they must maintain that every moral 
agent is praise-worthy, independently 
of holiness; and would for ever re- 
main praise-worthy, even if he should 
continue destitute of holiness to eter- 
nity. 

So, on the other hand, if sin is in 
any degree blame-worthy, merely be- 
cause it exists in a moral agent, then 
every moral agent is blame-worthy 
independently of sin, and must for 
ever remain blame-woithy, whether 
he has ever committed, or ever shall 
* commit sin or not. And thus, on this 
supposition, every mora! agent must 
necessarily be both praise-worthy and 
blame-worthy, whether he be sinful or 
holy. I would observe 

2. That the praise-worthiness of 
holiness does not lie in its tendency to 
happiness. If holiness is praise-wor- 
thy on account of its tendency to hap- 
piness, then inanimate objects may 
be praise-worthy. The sun, for in- 
stance, tends in ten thousand ways to 
promote the happiness of both men 
and brutes. If there is any praise- 
worthiness, therefore, in a bare ten- 
dency to happiness, it will follow that 
the sun is praise-worthy in a very high 
degree. Should it be said that th 
sun is not an active principle, { an- 
swer, if there is any praise-worthiness 
in a mere tendency to happiness, then 
itis not necessary that a thing should 
be an active principle, in order to be 
praise-worthy. If there is any praise- 
worthiness in a mere tendency to hap- 
piness, then every thing which has 
such a tendency in any degree. has 
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the same degree of praise-worthiness. 
whether it be an active principle or 
not. Should it be said that the sun is 
not a moral agent, it is easy to reply, 
that if there be any praise-worthiness 
in a bare tendency to happiness, then 
the sun must be praise-worthy for 
such a tendency, whether it be a moral 
agent or not. ‘T’o suppose, therefore, 
that there is any praise-worthiness in 
a bare tendency to happiness, is to 
suppose that praise-worthiness may 
be justly ascribed to 1nanimate, uncon- 
scious objects. 

Again, to suppose that the praise- 
worthiness of virtue lies in a tendency 
to happiness, is to suppose that praise- 
worthipess may" be predicated of 
brutes. Many animals are very use- 
ful. Mere animals often do many 
things which have a direct tendenc} 
to promote their own happiness, or the 
happiness ofeach other, or the hap- 
piness of mankind. And if there is 
any praise-worthiness in such a ten- 
dency, then the mere animal creation 
| may be said to be praise-worthy. If 
H it be said that the reason why the vir- 
| tuous actions of men are praise-wor- 
thy, is because they proceed from an 
active principle, it may be replied, 
that there is as much reason to believe 
that brates have an active principle, 
as there is to believe that men have. 
So that if men are praise-worthy on 
| account of an active principle, brutes 
] must be on the same account. Be- 
'sides, if virtue be praise-worthy on 
| account of its belonging to an active 
principle, then it cannot be praise- 
| worthy on account of its tendency to 
‘happiness. For if there is the least 
degree of praise-worthiness in a bare 
tendency to happiness, then whatever 
possesses such a tendency must be 
praise-worthy, whether it belongs to 
an active principle or not. Besides, 
if holiness were praise-worthy, merely 
because it belongs to an active princi- 
ple, then sin would be praise-worthy 
on the same account. If it be said 


———— 
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that brutes are not moral agents, | 
answer, if praise-worthiness consists 11 
a bare tendency to happiness, then ! 
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must eXist wherever such a tendency || which has a tendency to happiness. 
exists. But such a tendency neither || And on the other hand, an action may 
consists in any kind of moral agency, || be performed from good intentions, 
nor necessarily depends upon it. And |) which hasa tendency to misery. The 
of course praise-worthiness neither | cruelty of Joseph’s brethren in selling 
consists in moral agency, nor necessa- || him into Egypt, had a tendency to 
rily depends upon it. And if so, then || accomplish the divine purposes, and 
brutes may be praise-worthy without || produce an incalculable sum of good. 
mora! agency, and without being mor- || And if there is any praise-worthiness 
al agents. | in a tendency to happiness, then their 

Again, to suppose that the praise- |} conduct was highly praise-worthy. 
worthiness of virtue, or holiness, lies || But can any man of moral discern- 
in its tendency to happiness, is to sup- || ment, discover any praise-worthiness 
pose that men may be praise-worthy || in their cruel and malevolent conduct? 
for useful actions without any inten- Perhaps, however, it will be said here, 














tion to be useful. .We may perform || that no sin has a natural, direct ten- 
many actions which havega.direct ten- 
dency to promote both private and 
public happiness, without any such | 
intentions. When Jesse sent David to 
visit his brethren in the army and see 
how they did, he frad no thought of 
raising him to the throne of Israel, 
and thereby promoting the general || intention of the agent; but in utility. 
welfare of that nation. And men are’: And on this ground every action must 
frequently doing what has a direct || be just as pratse-worthy as it is use- 
tendency to promote that public hap- || ful; and it is totally immaterial, wheth- 


piness which lies beyond all their |! er it proceeds from a good intention, 
views and intentions. Now if there || or a bad intention, or no intention 
were any praise-worthiness in a bare || whatever. 
tendency to happiness, then useful ac- || Again, if praise-worthiness lies in a 
tions would be praise-worthy, even if || tendency to happiness, and blame- 
they were performed without any in-| worthiness in a tendency to misery, 
tention to do good. But it is contra- | then the same thing may be said to be 
ry to the plainest dictates of con- both praise-worthy and blame-worthy, 
science, to say that an action is praise- || accordingly as itis viewed in different 
worthy which is not performed with || relations. Just as a thing naturally 
a good intention. We cannot, if we || good, or naturally ev?7 may be consid- 
try, separate the praise-worthiness of | ered as being good or beneficial in one 
an action from the intention of the || view, and as being evil or detrimental 
agent. But the doctrine which we || in another view. Arsenic, used un- 
are considering, separates all praise- || der certain circumstances, has a ten- 
worthiness from the intention of the || dency to destroy life and produce 
agent, and places it in utility, ora bare || pain; but when it is used under difter- 
tendency to happiness. And on this || ent circumstances, it has a tendency 
ground every man is just as praise- || to preserve life and produce happi- 
worthy as he is useful, whether he has || ness. Viewed in one relation, it is 
any intention to be useful or not. 'a thing naturally evil; viewed in 
Again, to suppose that the praise- || another relation, it is naturally good. 
worthiness of virtue lies in its tenden- || The punishment which a parent in- 
cy to happiness, is to suppose that || flicts on a disobedient child, may, all 
men may be praise-worthy for posi- || things being considered, have a ten- 
tively bad intentions. An action may || dency to promote the child’s happi- 
he performed from had intentions. |! ness. and that of the family; though, 


| 
dency to do good; but is only made 
the occasion of good, under the gov- 
ernment of God. But be it so, that 
no sin has a natural, direct tendency 
to happiness; still the doctrine under 
consideration, does not place the 
praise-worthiness of any action in the 
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for the time being, it has a tendency 
to produce pain and distress. Consid- 
ered in one view, it is a thing natural- 
ly good; but considered in another 
view, it is a natural evil. The like 
may be said, even of the wicked in- 
tentions of men. The sin of Judas, 
for instance, in betraying Christ into 
the hands of his murderers, had a 
good tendency in one view, and a bad 
tendency in another view. In regard 
to its immediate consequences, it had 
a bad tendency; as it tended to pro- | 
duce a great deal of pain and distress. 
In regard to its remote consequences, 
it had a good tendency; as it tended 
to promote the glory of God, and the 
highest good of the universe. The 
cruelty of Joseph’s brethren, in selling 
him into Egypt, had a bad tendency 
in one view, and a very good tenden- 
cy inanother. In regard to its imme- 
diate consequences, it had a bad ten- 
dency; as it tended to produce a great |) 
deal of unhappiness in Joseph and in 
his father’s family. But in regard to | 
its remote consequences, it had a good | 
tendency; as it tended to accomplish |, 
the wise and benevolent purposes of | 
Jehovah. If praise-worthiness con- | 
sists in a tendency to happiness, and 
blame-worthiness in a tendency to 
misery, thenthe treachery of Judas, and 
the cruelty of Joseph’s brethren, were | 
blame-worthy in one view, and ex- | 
ceedingly praise-worthy in another. 
The like may be said of all the sins | 
which are ever committed. For every 














sin under the circumstances, under 
which it is committed, has a tendency 
in its final consequences to promote 
the good of the universe. Otherwise, 
God would not suffer sin to come into 
existence. And if there is any praise- 
worthiness in a mere tendency to hap- 
piness, then all the sins which are 
committed in the universe, are praise- 
worthy viewed in this relation, how- | 
ever blame-worthy they may be, 
viewed in another relation. But is it 
not absurd to say, that sin can be 
praise-worthy in any view? And 
much more absurd tosay that it can be 
both praise-worthy and blame-worthv? 


‘e 
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Bat jet us look at the subject i 
another light. Holiness may have a 
happy tendency in one view, and an 
unhappy tendency in another. The 
goodness of all holy beings tends, di- 
rectly, on the one hand, to promote 
their own happiness and the greatest 
good; and it will directly and for ever 
tend, on the other hand, to increase 
the misery of the damned. So that if 
there is any praise-worthiness in a ten- 
dency to happiness, and blame-wor- 
thiness in a tendency to misery, then 
holiness is praise-worthy in one view, 
and blame-worthy in another. But we 
know that holiness.is praise-worthy in 
every viewswandethat sin is b/ame-wor- 
thy invevery view. 

Perhaps in order to evade the force of 
the two last conclusions from the doc- 
trine which I am opposing, some may 
say that the praise-worthiness of holi- 
ness lies not in any indirect tendency it 
may have, but in its udtemate tenden- 
cy; and that the blame-worthiness of 
sin lies not in any indirect tendency 
which that may have, but in its ultz- 
mate tendency. But this evasion does 
not solve the difficulty. For if praise- 
worthiness lies in a tendency to hap- 
piness, and blame-worthiness in a ten- 
dency to misery, then holiness is 
praise-worthy, for the same reason that 
any thing else is naturally good, or 
beneficial; and sin is blame-worthy 


‘for the same reason that any thing 


else is naturally evil, or detrimental. 
Now if a thing has an ultimate ten- 
dency to happiness, and an indirect 
tendency to misery, then in one re- 
spect, that thing is naturally good, and 
in another respect it is naturally evil. 
So, on the other hand, if a thing has 
an ultimate tendency to misery, and 
also an indirect tendency to happi- 
ness, this thing is advantageous or nat- 
urally good in one view, and disadvan- 
tageous or naturally evil in another 
view. Suppose, for instance, it is the 
ultimate tendency of a certain species 
of food to preserve life; but that used 
under certain circumstances, it has 2 
tendency to destroy life. ‘This spe- 
cies of food isa good thing in one 
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Jew, and a bad thing in another. Or 
suppose it be the ultimate tendency of 
arsenic to destroy life, but that used 
under certain circumstances, it has a 
tendency to preserve life. Then arse- 
nic is a bad thing in one view, and a 
vood thing 1a another. Aud if praise 

worthiness and blame-worthiness con: 

sist ina bare tendency, then arsenic 
may be said to be praise-worthy ia 
one view and blame-worthy in anoth- 


er. And the same may be said of sin | 


.nd holiness. 

Again, to suppose that the praise- 
worthiness of virtue lies in its tendency | 
to happiness, and that the blame-wor- 


o see God as he is. 33 


Aus ths’ 


ground nothing can be, but happiness 
or misery. But every person knows, 





| blame-worthy in happiness or mise- 
ry. If, therefore, there is no praise- 
| worthiness in holiness but what consists 
‘in its tendency to happiness, and no 
blame-worthiness in sin but what con- 
sists lia tendency to misery, then there 
is uo such thing as praise- worthiness or 


blame-worthiness in existence. 
(To be concluded.) 
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SINNERS UNWILLING TO SEE COD AS HE IS. 


a ’ . . 
| Ever since the apostacy of mankind 


thiness of sin lies inits tendency to mis- || they have been disposed to turn away 


ery, is to suppose that there is nothi- 
ing worthy of praise for its own sake, 
but happiness; and nothing worthy of 
blame for its own sake, but misery. 

If there is any such thing as_praise- 
worthiness, something must be worthy 
of praise for its own sake. But if vir- 
tue or holiness is praise-worthy only 
on account of its tendency to happi- 


‘their minds from contemplating the 
being, perfections, and conduct of their 
Creator. ‘The heathen nations have 
universally turned away from the true 
God unto idols, not because his eter- 
nal power and Godhead are not clear- 
ly manifested by his works, but be- 
cause “they did not like to retain God 
|tn their knowledge.” And this is 


| 
| 
ness, then holiness is not praise-wor- equally true of all sinners in every part 


thy for its own sake. If any thing, 


| and age of the world, which they have 


therefore, is praise-worthy for its own || ever been unwilling to acknowledge. 


sake, it must be happiness. So on | 
the other hand, if there is any such | 
thing as Maseeat orthiness, something 
must be blame-worthy for its own 
sake. But if sin is blame-worthy only 
on account of its tendency to IDISery, i 
then sin is not blame- worthy for its | 
own sake. If there is any thing, 
therefore, which is worthy of blame 


for its own sake, it must,on this cround, 


be misery. And to suppose that hap- 
piness is praise-worthy, and misery 
blame-worthy, is contrary to the plain- 


es dictates of common sense. 


Again, to suppose that the praise- 
worthiness of virtue lies in its tenden- 
cy to happiness, and the blame-wor- 
thiness of sin in its tendency to mise- 
ry, is tosuppose that there is really no 
such thing as praise-worthiness or 
blame-worthiness in the universe. 
There can be no such thing as praise- | 


| Worthiness or blame- worthiness, un- 


less something is worthy of praise or | 
Mame for its own sake. Andon this | 





But it is an important and self-deny- 
ing truth, which all sinners ought to 
| know. Accordingly God directed 
| his prophet Isaiah to publish this truth, 


and record it for a perpetual memo- 


tal. 

“Now go, write it before them in a 
table, and note it in a book, that it 
a be for the time to come, for ever 


| 
d ever. That this is a rebellious 





people, lying children, children that 
will not hear the Jaw of the Lord: 
Which say to the seers, see not; and 
to the prophets, prophecy not unto 
us right things, speak unto us smooth: 
things, prophecy deceits. Get you out 
of the way, turn aside out of the path, 
cause the Holy One of Israel to cease 
from before us.” By the Holy One 
of Israel, is meant the only living and 
true God, in distinction from all the 
idols and false gods of the heathen. 
The people had heard the prophets 
and priests describe the Holy One of 
I-rael in his true character. which was 


80 


| that there is nothing praise-worthy or 
| 
| 
| 
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very disagreeable to their idolatrous | 
and rebellious hearts. ‘They viewed 
the prephets and priests as standing in 
the way of their idolatry and other 
sinful practices, though they had never 
dared to express their feelings. But 


God knew their inward thoughts and | 


desires, and directed the propiets to 
paint their hearts before them, that 
they might have a clear view of their 
turpitude and guilt. The picture of 
their hearts is as just a picture of the 
hearts of sinners at this day, as if they 
had sat before the prophets for their 
own likeness. They love to hear 
smooth things which are not right, 
rather than true things, which are dis- 
agreeable to their corrupt hearts. They 
view these who describe God in a 
clear light, as standing in their way, 
as the angel stood in the way of Ba- 
laam; and they heartily wish they 
would go out of the way, and cease to 
bring the Holy One of Israel into their 
view. Hence it appears that sinners 
are very unwilling to see God as 
he is. 

I propose in this essay to show what 
is implied in their seeing God as he is, 
and why they are unwilling to see him 
as he is. 

Their seeing God as he is, implies 
that they see him in his greatness. 
He is the greatest of all beings, and 
sreatness belongs to him supremely 
and exclusively. Hence Moses says 
to his people, “Ascribe ye greatness 
unto our God.” And again he says to 
them, “The Lord your God is God of 
gods, and Lord of hosts, a great God.” 
And David says, “Thou art great, O 
Lord God: for there is none like thee, 
neither is there any God beside thee.” 
Isaiah in describing the greatness of 
God employs the strongest express- 
ions and the boldest images. “Who 
hath measured the waters in the hol- 
low of his hand? And meted out 
heaven with a span, and comprehend- 
ed the dust of the earth in a measure. 
and weighed the mountains in scales, 
and the hills in a balance? Behold. 
he taketh up the isles as a very little 
thing. All nations are hefore him as 
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nothing; and they are counted to him 
less than nothing, and vanity.” The 
greatness of God consists in his nat- 
ural perfections, which render him su- 
premely and incomprehensibly great. 
God is a pure and perfect Spirit, with- 
out the least particle of matter in his 
nature. God is eternal, and existed 
in and of himself before the world be- 
gan, and before any created object ex- 
isted, and still exists absolutely inde- 
pendent of all other beings. God is 
immutable in all his natural attributes, 
and without the least variableness or 
shadow of turning. God is every 
where, and fills,all. places with his 
presence, and is as Near to one crea- 
ture as another, and at one time as 
another. God knows all things pos- 
sible, and sees all things actual at one 
intuitive view. His eye runs to and 
fro through the earth, and through the 
whole circle of creation. God is per- 
fectly wise, and knows how to form 
the best designs, and select the best 
means to accomplish them. God _ is 
omnipotent, and can do every’ thing 
desirable or possible. A pure and 
perfect Spirit, who possesses eternity, 
independence, omnipresence, omnis- 
cience, unerring wisdom, and almigh- 
ty power, is incomprehensibly greater 
than all other beings united. Now, 
when sinners have a clear, just, reali- 
zing, though not adequate sense of 
these natural perfections of the only 
living and true God, they may be said 
to see him in some measure as he is, in 
distinction from all other beings, in 
respect to his greatness or sublimity. 

Their seeing God as he is, implies 
that they see him in his goodness. 
God is not only the greatest, but the 
best of beings. He is as superior to 
all other beings in goodness as in great- 
ness. ‘There is none good,” says 
Christ, “but one, that isGod.” God’s 
goodness is underived, unlimited, un- 
mixed, and immutable. It compre- 
hends all his moral perfections. His 
benevolence, his complacence, his jus- 
tice, his mercy, his grace, his com- 
passion, his truth, and his faithfulness, 
are only branches of his perfect good- 
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iess, Which comprises all conceivable | shall stand, and I will do all my pleas- 
moral excellence. To see God as he || ure.” According to God’s own dec- 
is, is to see him as the God of love, } laration concerning himself, he cannot 
who feels just as he ought to feel | be seen to be God, without being seen 
towards all holy beings, towards all || in his original and eternal decrees re- 
sinful beings, and towards all crea- sete all events under his universal 
tures capable of happiness and mise- || government. He supposes that it is 

a 

| 





| 

ry. His love and his hatred are in- | Ss easy and as necessary to see that 
finitely strong, its justice is abselute- | ’ 
ly impartial and inflexible; his grace | 


| he has decreed al! things, as it is to 
| see that he is Ged, and that there is 
and mercy are unspeakably tender; || none else. Sinners never do, and 
and his faithfulness can never fail. || never can see God as heis, until they 
When sinners see God as he is, they |, see him in his eternal and immutable 
cee him as the Holy One of Israel, | purposes. In this light, and only in 
possessed! of all moral, as well as nat- | this light, he appears to be God. Di- 
ural perfeciiong. = | vest him of his decrees, and he is di- 

Their seeing God as he is, implies | vested of his divinity. A God with- 
that they see him in his original and | out decrees, would not be the Holy 
eteroal designs, These originated || One of Israel, or the only living and 
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from his natural and moval perfee- 
tions, anu cannot be separated from 
them. They are essential to him as 


true God. I must add, in order that 
Sinners may see God as he is, they 
must see him in all his wise, and pow- 


the Creator and Governor of the uni- |} erful, and sovereign operations. He 
verse. Hecouid not create without a || guides, directs, and governs all things 
design to create, nor govern without || after the counsel of his own will, by 








‘ 


a design togovern. Nor could he be- |! a positive and irresistible influence. 
ein to create, nor begin to govern, | As he made all things by the word of 
with perfect wisdom, without deter- || his power, so he upholds and governs 
mining what creatures and objects he || all things by the word of his power. 
would bring into being, and how he Both the natural and moral worlds 
would govern and dispose of them, |} are in his holy and sovereign hand, 
through every period of their exist- |) and under his constant and irresisti- 
ence. If God possessed from eterni- 1 ble influence. Neither the sun, nor 
ty all natural and moral perfections, || moon, nor stars, nor any material ob- 
he must have fore-ordained whatsoev- || ject, can move unless he moves it. 
er comes to pass. It is impossible to | Neither men nor angels, nor any liv- 
see the Creater and Governor of the | ing creature, can move or act unless 
world as he is, without seeing his de- || he moves and acts upon them. All 
crees and fore-knowledge,respecting all | things are in his hands as absolutely, 
things that ever have been or ever will || as the clay is in the hands of the potter. 
be. God considers sinners as well as othe | 

rs, to be capable of seeing him as heis, 

in respect to his eternal purposes, and 

represents them as devoid of rational- 

ity, if they do not see his decrees to be 

essential to his divinity. “Remember 

this and show yourseives men: Bring 

it again to mind, O ye transgressors. 

Remember the former things of old; 

for [ am God, and there is none else: 

Lam God, and there is none like me: 

Declaring the end from the beginning, 

and from ancient times the things that 

are not yet done, saying, my counsel 


ee 


ce 


It is by his infinitely wise and power- 
ful governing all his creatures and all 
their actions, that he constantly dis- 
plays all his natural and moral per- 
fections, and appears so infinitely in- 
teresting to all intelligent beings, who 
see him as he is. Jt would be of little 
importance to mankind, whether there 
were, or were not a God possessed of 
all natural and moral perfections, if 
he did not govern the universe, and 
had nothing to do with them. Nei- 
ther his character can affect the feel- 
ings, nor his designs excite the con- 
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cern of sinners, until they see them {j it out, or believe it to be true. Gou 
displayed in his powerful, irresistible, || knows the hearts of sinuers better than 
and sovereign operations. It is the || they know them, and his representa- 
universal agency of God in the dis- || tion of them is pertectly just and true, 
pensations of his providence and‘, Se that there is noneed to prove, that 
grace, which renders God an object sinners are very unwilling to see God 
of the attention, the fear, and the deep | asheis. It is only necessary to show 
concern of sinners. When they real- | why they are unwilling to see the 
ize that he can save, and he destroy, | Hoty One of Israel as he is. And 
and that none can deliver out of his || ae is easy to show, for, 
hand; and that he will have mercy on || 1. When they see God as he is, 
whom he will have mercy, and whom | ion are obliged to see, that his char- 
he will he hardeneth; and that all his acter is perfectly opposite"to theirs. 
natural and moral pertfections will || He isthe Holy One. He is perfectly 
eventually and eternally be employed | holy, and so far from being altogether 
to make them happy or miserable, || such an one as themselves, that all the 
then they realize that God is great, || feelingsiof his heart are infinitely dif- 
a to be feared. Every = | o pe aa —. to, 
of his Character, every purpose ol hits | ail the feelings of their hearts. a 
will, and every thing he does or says, |} perfectly benevolent, but they are per- 
appears to affect their eternal interests, |} fectly selfish. He is the righteous 
and consequently to engage their whole Lord who loveth righteousness; but 
attention and concern. They can see || they are the unrighteous, who love un- 
his power in some things, his wisdom || righteousness. He is of purer eyes 
iu some things, his goodness in some || than to behold sin, and cannot look 
things, his sovereignty in some things, |} on iniquity; but they love to sce it, 
his pleasure and displeasure in some || and exercise it, and roll it as a sweet 
a but nnd is not — him - — _— _ rie When 
eis; itis only seemg him '_e - | they see God as he is, they cannot 
ly, which makes them think, that he help seeing theniselves as they are, 
is altogether such anone as themselves. | totally corrupt and depraved, dead in 
And so long as they view him, not as | 
he is, they can view him with a de-| 
sree of pleasure and approbation, | 
without any painful thoughts or ap- | 
prehensions. But it is impossible for | 
| 
! 











One of Israel. Such a sight of God 
and of themselves is exceedingly dis- 
agreeable to them. They would al- 
ways avoid it if they could, and take 
every method in their power to avoid 
it. Yhey say unto God, “Depart from 
9 (us; for we desire not the knowledge 
erable, according to his eternal pur-|| of thy ways.” To see an infinitely 
pose, and not feel the importance of his | great and good Being hate them with 
existence, and the weight of hischarac-|| perfect hatred, and to feel that they 
ter,with solemn sensibility and concern. |! deserve his hatred, for their hating 

Let us now inquire why sinners are | him, is extremely painful and distress- 
unwilling to see God as he is? God || ing. No wonder that they are unwil- 
represents sinners in Zion, as saying ling to see him as he is, when the sight 
to the prophets, “Get ye out of the i his character gives them a clear 
way, turn aside out of the path, cause sight of the malignity, corruption, mor- 
the Holy One of Israel to cease from || al deformity, and odiousness of their 
” This is the real language | | own hearts. 


1 
i 
| 
i 
| nitely odious in thesight of the Holy 


them to view him as he is,and see him ac- | 
tually exercising his infinite power,wis- 
dom, holiness, justice, and mercy, in 
making his creatures happy and mis- 








before us. 


of the heart of every sinner at thisday, | 2. They are unwilling to sce God 


whether he be secure, awakened, or as he is, because they are obliged to 
convinced, though he may not speak || sce, that all his designs are perfect!) 


tre: passes and sins, and objects infi- | 
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opposed to theirs. His designs are 
sood; buttheirsareevil. His designs 
are benevolent; but theirs are selfish. 
His designs all tend to promote the 
holiness and happiness of the uni- 
verse; but all their designs tend to 
spread sin and misery through the 
world, and through the universe. His 
designs ought to stand, and must stand; 
but their designs ought to fail, and 
must fail, if his are fulfilled. The de- 
signs of sinners appear very impor- 
tant to themselves, and it must,be ex- 
tremely painful to see God as he is, 
and as standing in the way of their dar- 
ling purposes. ‘Phey sce no other 


way of being happy, but by, accom- 


they should fail in this, they feel that 
they must be wretched. And thou- 
sands of mankind have been thrown 
into total wretchedness and despair, 
by being disappointed in their world- 
¥ prospects and designs. But when- 
ever sinners see God as he is, their 
hearts melt, and their fond purposes 
perish. ‘They have no heart to pur- 
sue their worldly designs, and stand 
still, or sit down, wretched and for- 
lorn. When they see the great and 
holy God carrying forward his wise 
and holy designs, they clearly see and 
sensibly feel, that all their designs 
must be infallibly and entirely deteat- 
ed. Sinners are unwilling to see 
those designs of their fellow men which 
appear in opposition to theirs, and 
calculated to frustrate them. But 
these are not so formidable, as the de- 
signs of God. These they hope to 
deteat, and accomplish their own. 
But when they see God as he is, they 


: and the unhely, as unholy. He 
| 





I! less perdition. 








on 


his reasonable crea- 
tures according to their moral charac- 
ters. He must treat the holy, as ho- 


must treat all 


must express his real feelings towards 
them. He must express his approba- 
tion of those who love and obey him, 
and Lis disapprobation of those who 
hate and disobey him. Whenever, 
' therefore, they see God as he is, they 
| See all his natural and moral perfec- 
tions, and the whole weight of his 
character, ready to sink them in end- 

They do not see how 
‘God can help destroying them, con- 
sistently with his love to himself, with 





| his love to the universe, and with his 
plishing their werldly purposes. If | 


| 
created beings to be for them; for 


|inflexible justice. They see God to be 
against them, and it is in vain for any 


none can deliver them out of his hand. 
This necessarily destroys all their 
hopes for eternity. They see no 
moral possible way of escape. 

4, Sinners are very unwilling to 
see God as he is, because when they 
see him as he is, they are sensible that 

they must see him as he is to all eter- 
| nity. And thisis a most painful con- 
| Viction. They cannot bear the thought 
\that God will hold them up for ever, 
;and present himself clearly in their 
view, and never suffer them to turn 
their eyes or attention from him. 


REMARKS. 

1. If sinners are unwilling to see 
Godas he is, then we may see how min- 
isters may preach so as to please them. 
| Let them only partly or wholly leave 

God out of view, and their preaching 
will be smooth, and pleasing to all sin- 


see his designs to be perfectly wise || ners. ‘There is nothing preachers can 
and immutable, and supported by || say about sinners, or about the world, 
almighty power, which cannot bere- || or about eternity, while they leave 
sisted with effect. And it is this sight || God out of view, that will disturh 
of God, that breaks all their purposes, || them. 
and destroys all their hopes built up- || 2. ‘If Sinners are very unwilling to 
on them. | see God as he is, for the reasons that 
3. Sinners are very unwilling tosee || have been assigned; then there is a 
God as he is, because he is morally || great absurdity in saying that the doc- 
obliged to treat them according to || trines of divine decrees and divine 
their deserts. He is both the natural || agency are of no practical importance, 
and moral Governor of the world, and || and may be passed over in silence in 
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preaching. ‘here are many preach- 
ers, who openly declare in private, 
that God executes his decrees in the || know that he can work, and none 


i cond causes have failed, and will tai 
j 

1) 

| 
works of creation and providence, and | can let. SENEX. 

| 


But those who see God as he is. 


yet say it is of noimportance to preach 
upon the doctrine of decrees and di- |) 
vine agency. But can God be seen 
as he is, without being seen in_ his 
eternal purposes, and his universal|; In the Repository for November 
agency? | and December, is an article under the 
3. If sinners are very unwiiling to | 

see God as he is, then we may see | which, j is to establish the proposition, 
how unreasonable they have been in || that the forgiveness of sins is the only 
disliking plain preachers. They dis- || favour conferred on the ground of the 
liked tae prophets and priests, and || atonement. This sentiment is regarded 
bid them get out of their way. They || by many as a refined subtlety of mod- 
disliked Christ and the apostles, and || | ern diyinitys and indeed, it may well 
all plain preachers, and desired them |: be doubted whether the distinction be- 
to getout of their way. ‘Their batred 
of God has tarned against his minisé 
ters. But they did not form the char- 
icter of God; they did not give him 
his power and sovereignty; they did not 
set God against them; they only have 
shown them, that God has set him- 
self against them; they have made no! 
danger; but only shown it, and 
shown it for their good. | 
4. If sinners are very unwilling to | 
see God as he is, then we learn what | 
oughtto be the main design of preach. | 
ers. It is to make them see God es | 
he is. This is all that mere prea che | 
| 

| 
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favours, as maintained by the writer, 

is not too tenuous for the apprehen- 

sion of common minds. 

Being entirely unaccustomed to ap- 
pear before the public, especially in 
theological discussions, and induced 
in this instance only from the silence 
of others; I shall be brief in my re- 
marks, confining my observations 
principally, to what £ deem the more 
exceptionable parts of the article above 
aliuded to. 

. Under the third division of his sub- 

ject, the writer comes to the direct 
ing can do to sinners, while they re- proof of his proposition. He observes, 
main sinners. But God under such 
preaching can make them not only 
see him ashe is, but love him for 
what he is. 

If sinners hate to see God as he | 
is, then after they have once seen | 
him as he is, but have lost sight of him, | 
they are in a most dangerous situation. 
They have stifled convictioas, and 
formed a habit of stifling them, which | 
tends to defeat the good end of pre | 
ing, and provoke God to let them 
alone, and forsake them. 

G. If what has been said be true, 
sinners will destroy themselves, unless 
God himself interposes to save them. 

7. Let saints cry te God to bow 
the heavens and come down with 
sovereign and irresistible influence 
upon the hearts of sinners. Se- 


“There isno need cf an atonement ex- 
cept for sin. God can consistently 
with his character confer every other 
favour without an atonement. God is 
love. His heart is genuine benevo- 
lence. fle delights in the happiness 
of his creatures. Ee delights to do 
them good, to bestow on them all the 
blessedness of which they are capable, 

whenever it can be done consistently 
with his morat perfection, with his ho- 
ly law, and the administration of his 
perfect, moral government.” The 
author appears here to suppose, that 
the character of God, as a benevolent 
being, renders it consistent for him to 
bestow any favour except the pardon 
of sin. But mere benevolence certain- 
ly affords no ground for such a sup- 
J position or inference. The benevo- 
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jence of God may prove what he is | 
disposed to do; but it never can prove 
what it is consistent for himto do. | 

He says, “But upon sinners as such, | 
he cannot consistently bestow favour. | 
They have transgressed, and must 
suffer the penalty of the violated law. 
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on forgiveness. 


renewed and sanctified are no favours. 

“Although it might not have been 
inconsistent with the justice of God, 
to have renewed and sanctified any of 
his fallen creatures without an atone- 
ment; yet it might have seemed in- 
consistent with his wisdom, to renew 


This, divine justice and the good of | and sanctify any whom he must eter- 
the universe seem to require. Here, nally punish. Asa sovereign, God 
then, is a real obstacle in the way of || might renew the angels, who are now 
their receiving any favour at the hand || under chains of darkness; but he 
of God. And nothing that they can cannot consistently grant them the 
ever do, will remove it. Sincere re- || forgiveness of their sins, without an 
pentance, and perfect, future obedi- || atonement.” How sucha representa- 
ence,will not atone for the past. Hence, | tion can be made to agree with the one 
unless a ransom’ be found, God must || before quoted, 1 am unable to see. 


punish them for their sin3 ‘which will | ‘To me they appear perfectly contra- 


for ever preclude the possibility of his | dictory. 


conferring upon them any favour.” 
From the above observations it is fairly 
inferred that the writer supposes, that 
God is as much disposed, from the be- 
nevolence of his nature, to bestow the 
pardon of sin as any other favour, 
without respect to an atonement. But 
he finds a real obstacle in the way of 
sinners receiving any favour at the 


their suffering the penalty of the viola- 


ted law. This agrees with the views | 


I have entertained on the subject; and | 


the very natural conclusion from such 


ment merely removes the obstacles to 
the bestowment of favours in generals | 


of one favour as much as another; by | 


rendering it consistent, with divine 


justice, to bestow any favour which 


| 
| 
| 
j 
i 
| 
| 
infinite wisdom and benevolence should | 
dictate: Consequently that one favour 

as much as another. comes on. the 

ground of the atonement; nor has the 
reasoning of the writer entirely con- 

vinced me that the conclusion is incor- 

rect. Iam still inclined to believe, 

that he has made a distinction where | 
there is no difference. 

Although I cheerfully subscribe to 
the sentiment just quoted, I must be 
allowed to disagree with the writer in 
the following remarks, found in his 3d 
inference, and if I do not entirely mis- 
apprehend him, he disagrees with him- 
selfs or he must suppose that to be | 


/reason or revelation. 


It has been extensively sup- 
posed that there is a natural and ne- 
cessary connexion between holiness 
and happiness; but if the above ob- 
servations of the writer are true, there 
is no connexion but an arbitrary one. 
None but what may be broken con- 
sistently with justice; for he maintains 
that God might, consistently with jus- 


| tice, make those holy whom he must 
hand ef God, from the necessity of | 


eternally punish; and yet he supposes 


| that their holiness would be as worthy 


of reward, as their sin is of punish- 
sent. Further; the supposition that 


| God might, consistently with his jus- 
a representation, is, that the atone- | 


tice, have renewed and sanctified any 


of his fallen creatures without an atone- 


ment, | believe wholly without foun- 
dation, and entirely unsupported by 
Fallen crea- 
tures, for whom no atonement has been 
provided, stand exclusively on the 
ground of law. The law knows noth- 
ing of favour. It writes nothing but 
curses against every transgressor. It 
demands that its full penalty be execu- 
ted upon every sinner, without any 
mitigation or intermission. Let us 
recollect also, that God is bound, by 
truth as well as justice, to execute the 
penalty of the law. How then can he 
so far mitigate its penalty as to renew 
and sanctify those who have fallen un- 
der its curse? ‘To do this, would be 
to release the sinner from the whole 
penalty of the law, except corporeal 
suffering; and, as trae, cordial submis- 
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sion to the divine will, and true recon- | subject of that illustration; 


ciliation to divine justice, are the ne- 
cessary and natural fruits of regenera- 
tion and sanctification; even corporeal 
suffering would be deprived of its 
principal sting. Get the idea of one 
going away into everlasting punish- 
inent, reconciled to that justice which 
consigns him there, and willingly sub- 
mitting to his fate: get the idea of 
another going to perdition with his 
heart full of enmity, wholty unrecon- 
ciled to that justice which fixes his 
doom, cursing and blaspheming God; 
writhing under all the anguish of tor- 
menting, but unavailing wishes to de- 
throne the Almighty and get above 
him; and then say how widely differ- 
ent their circumstances! How vast 
the difference in the amount of their 
sufferings! And yet both are suffer- 
ing the penalty of the same violated 
law. Can God, then, consistently 
with justice, renew and sanctify an 
whom he must finally punish? If he 
can, have we not good reason to be- 
lieve that he will? For, as the au- 
thor observes, he delights to bestow 
upon his creatures all the blessedness 
(f which they are capable, wherever 
it can be done consistently with his 
moral perfection, with his holy law. 
and the administration of his perfect, 
moral government. 
such an idea as we have been consid- 
ering, is no where intimated in the 
word of God, nor can it be reasonably |; 
inferred from the divine sovereignty. || 
Sovereignty may be employed in con- 
ferring different favours on different || 
individuals, on the ground of the same 
atonement; but simply to confer fa- 
vour without respect to an atonement, 
is no act of sovereignty at all. Sove- 
reignty relates to the selection of in- 
dividuals on whom favours are to be |) 
bestowed; but it has nothing to do in |) 
rendering consistent the bestowment 
of those favours. As a further proof 
of his position the writer offers two il- 
lustrations. The first, [ conceive to 


he objectionable on the ground of the 
dissimilarity between the condition or 
circumstance 


s of the man who is the || 





It is thought that |, 


| and bitter repentance: 


| been 


SS 


and the 
condition or circumstances of those 
for whom the atonement was provi- 
ded. In the first place, the man, 
though found guilty of murder, has 
since “manifested the most sincere 
he has done 
for which a great reward has 
offered.” But the atonement 
was provided for the impenitent; for 
those who had done nothing for which 
a reward had been offered. And here 
it may be useful to remark, that in the 
case of the criminal, the reward is a 
reward of inerit, it being annexed to 
the performance of an action, to which 
he was not under previous obliga- 
tions. And if not a reward of merit, 
it is a reward offered by the same au- 
thority that fixed the penalty of the 
law; and being a subsequent act, if 
the execution of the penalty which the 
law has annexed to the crime of mur- 
der, is incompatible with the bestow- 
ment ofthe promised reward, he may 
justly claim-an exemption from that 
penalty: Because the offering of such 
an incompatible reward on condition 
of the performance of a certain action, 
is virtually offering to remit the pen- 
ality of the law on the same condition. 
Pher therefore, no such obstacle 
in the way of his receiving the offered 
reward as the writer supposes. .n 
like manner, should God offer the re- 
wards of heaven, on condition of re- 
pentance and faith; or should he pro- 
duce in his fallen creatures that holi- 
ness to which those rewards are prom- 
‘ised, as the writer supposes he con- 
 sistently might, he would be bound, as 
a God of euth: to fulfil that promise. 
It would amount to a virtual relin- 
quishment,of the penalty of the law on 
the same conditions; for must clearly, 
‘in this case, “the law could now be 
against the promises.” An atone- 
‘ment, therefore, under such circum- 
| stances, would not be necessary for 
the purposes of salvation. 
It is further observed, “Only make 
it consistent with the character of 
| God to pardon the sinner, and all the 
purposes of an atonement are accom- 
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plished. An atonement for any other 
purpose is entirely unneegssary. Be- 
cause God can as consistently bestow 
blessedness upon those wh:ose sins -are 
forgiven, and without any reterence to 
an atonement, as he can upon such as 
have never sioned.” But can he as 
consistently bestow blessedness upon 
those whose sins are not forgiven, and 
without any reference to an atone- 
ment, as he can upon those who have 
never sinned? ‘This is the point that 
ought tebe proved before the position 
of the writer should be admitted; for 
it is clear, if he Cannot, that all the fa- 
vours they receive are conferred on 
the ground of the atonement. This 
would make Jesus Christ “the Say- 
iour of all men, especially of them, 
that believe.” Bat if all favours, ex- 
cept the forgiveness of sins, flow im- 
mediately from the infinitude of the 
divine goodness, without reference to 
the atonement, he is the Saviour of 
those only who believe. 

Again, it is said “when the forgive- 
ness of sins is mentioned, it is invari- 
ably done in connexion with the suf- 
ferings of Christ. But when the be- 
stowment of other things is brought 
into view, itis represented as_ being 
done in a severeign manner, and not 
for Christ’s sake. Accerdingly, the 
scripture saints never prayed to God 
for any favours except the forgiveness 
of sins, for Christ’s sake; but for his 
goodness’ sake, or for his mercy’s 
sake.” [t certainly would have been 
well for the author to have supporied 
this remark by some examples. So 
far as I have examined, I find no 
ground for such a distinction, He 
adds, “And this is what we might 
naturally expect. For God, as @ sove- 


reign, can consistently bestow any fa- 


vours upon holy beings, or upon be- 
ings in a state of probation) except the 
pardon of sin, but this he cannot con- 
fer without an atonement.” But can 
he, as a sovere ign, place beings who 
have fallen under the curse of his law, 
in a state of probation, without an 
atonement? If he cannot, all this rea- 
soning amounts to just nothing in 


‘am, atonement. 


true that he is a sinner. 


support of his position. It may be 
proper here to remark, that a state of 
prebation implies a promise of eter- 
nal life and felicity on certain condi- 
tions. It also supposes that it is prac- 
ticable for the probationer to comply 
with those conditions. To suppose, 
therefore, that fallen creatures can be 
placed in a state of probation without 
an atonement, is to suppose that an 
atonement, for the purposes of salva- 
tion is unnecessary. 

The fourth inference contained in 
the article under consideration, is 
drawn in accordance with the scheme 
of those, who make no account of the 
righteousness of Christ in the work of 
man’s salvation, any further than it 
was necessary to qualify him to make 
Although I am no 
advocate for the doctrine of justifica- 
tion through the imputed righteous- 
ness of Christ; still | doubt the cor- 
rectness of the sentiment which suppo- 
ses it necessary only to qualify him to 
make atonement. If, (as there is good 
reason te believe,) heaven is to bea 
reward of perfect obedience, it is easy 
to see that the righteousness ef Christ 
is necessary for other purposes, than 
merely to qualify him to make atone- 
ment. [tis generally admitted that 
gospel justification constitutes no title 
to heaven. It only restores man to 
the condition in which Adam stood 
before the fall, as P, D. J. very justly 
observes. When it is said that jus- 
tification resteres man to the condition 
in which Adam was before the fall, it 
is not meant that it makes it true that 
he has never sinned; but that he is as 
free from the penal sanctions of the 
law as was Adam, It still remains 
How then is 
he to enter heaven? The writer ob- 
serves, that “when his sins are for- 
given, he stands as fair to be reward- 
ed. as those who have never sinned.” 
But if heaven is to be a reward of per- 
fect obedience, this may well be doubt- 
ed; for it still remains true that he has 
net rendered such obedience. It may 
be observed then, that the perfect 
obedience of Christ, constitutes his 
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title, and is the ground on which he is 
received to heaven; but that his ho- 
liness constitutes his fitness for that 
place. Does this representation 
amount to justification through impu- 
ted righteousness? By no means. ‘To 


Neither does it suppose that believers 
are received to heaven on principles 
of law. [tis perfectly consistent with 
the sentiment, that salvation is all of 
grace. It only supposes that God, 
according to a constitution of grace, 
pardons or justifies believers on the 
ground of the atoning blood of Christ; 
and confers on them the rewards of 
heaven onthe ground of his perfect 
righteousness. ‘They become eatitled 
to both on condition of repentance 
and faith, through a gracious promise, 
and not on legal principles. To. be 
saved from the penalty of the law 
through the atonement of Christ, is, 
therefore, consistent with receiving its 
rewards through his righteousness; for 
exemption from the penalty of law 
does not, of course, entitle to its re- 
wards. ‘To pardon or justify through 
the blood of Christ, is not a legal act 
absolving from guilt; but a gracious 
act, remitting the punishment due to 
it. To confer the rewards of heaven 
through the righteousness of Christ, is 
not a legal verdict of perfect obedi- 
ence; but a gracious act conferring the 
benefits attached to it. 

But it is said that “believers in 
Christ are no where represented as 
being revarded for his sake.” ‘This, 
kam not prepared to admit. “The 
gift of God is eternal lite through Je- 
sus Christ our Lord.” Rom. vi. 23, 
‘They which receive abundance of 
grace, and of the gift of righteousness, 
shall reign by one Jesus Christ.” 
Rom. v.17. “And that believing ye 
might have life through his name.” 
John xx. 31. “And if a son, then an 
heir of God through Christ.”. Gal. 
iv. 7. See also 2d Peter 1. 1.; Eph. 
1.3.3 1st Cor. 1. 80. _If the phrase- 
ology here used is admitted to teach 
the doctrine ef pardon for Christ’s 
sake, I see no reason, whv it should 
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not be allowed to teach the doctrine o! 
rewards for his sake. 

It is objected against the doctrine 
of justification through the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, “that it ren- 
ders an atonement unnecessary.” 
That “if believers are justified on this 
ground, “ ‘they would need neither for- 
giveness nor repentance.” And it 
may be thought that the same objec- 
tion lies against the doctrine of re- 

wards through his righteousness. The 
objection, however, is of no validity 
against either sentiment as it respects 
the necessity of reperitance, because 
holiness is aneindispensable qualifica- 
tion forthe rewards of heaven. God 
cannot, from the nature of the case, 
bestow the rewards of heaven on the 
impenitent, for they are absolutely in- 
capable of receiving them. If the ob- 
jection has no weight when alleged 
against the dectrine of justification 
through the imputed righteousness of 
Christ, much less has it any weight 
when alleged against the sentiment 
that believers are rewarded on thie 
ground of his righteousness; for it is 
certain that no one can be rewarded 
either on the ground of his own works, 
or on the ground of the righteousness 
of another, till the necessity of suffer- 
ing the penalty ef the law is cancel- 
led. 

Should it be thought that there is 
| an inconsistency in supposing that be- 
lievers are rewarded on the ground of 
| Christ’s righteousness, and at the same 
| time for their own works; [ would ob- 
iserve that there is a propriety in 
)speaking of their being rewarded for 
their works as the procuring cause; 
while the righteousness of Christ is 
spoken of as the ground of their re- 
ward. Just as repentance and faith 
are spoken of as the procuring cause 
of pardon or justification, while the 
ground of it is the atoning blood of 
Christ. LAYMAN. 
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has furnished a reply to the essay en- 
titled “Forgiveness of sins the only fa- 
vour conferred on the ground of the 
atonement.” As E, I. has assumed sev- 
eral things in his reply, which appear 


to be unsupported by the word of 


truth, and as he has made some in- 
correct statements of things, contain- 
ed in the essay, it may not be alto- 
gether unprofitable to consider them. 
EK. f. begins with laying down the 
followmg proposition, which: he as- 
sumegsas a self-evident truth: ‘Forgive- 
ness theonly ground on which any favor 
can consistently be granted to sinners;’ 
and then he attempts toprove that the 
definition whieh the writer ‘ofthe es- 
say gave of forgiveness, is unscriptor- 
al; and hence he concludes that the 
above named doetrine is without 
foundation. But KE. 1. has not seen 
fitto furnish us with a definition more 
scriptural and accurate. He says, in- 
deed, that all favours ‘partake of the 
nature of pardon, or forgiveness; that 
they are expressions of forgiveness;’ 
and agaia, ‘that every mercy partakes 
of the nature of pardon or forgiveness, 
and is forgiveness.’ But it is difficult 
to see how all favours can be forgive- 
ness, and partake of the nature of for- 
givenessy and be expressions of for- 
giveness, and yet be conferred on the 
ground of forgiveness. Forgiveness 
is undoubtedly a favour. It follows, 
therefore, if forgiveness be the only 
ground on which any favour can con- 
sistently be granted to sinners, that 
forgiveness is granted on the ground 
of itself. But as every mercy or fa- 
vour partakes of the nature . of, for- 
giveness, and is forgiveness, every fa- 
vour is conferred on the ground of it- 
self. Fhis, however, is not all. E. 1. 
informs us, that all these favours, 
‘which are expressions of forgiveness,’ 
and are forgiveness, ‘are granted on 
the ground of mercy,’ ‘on the ground 
of the atonement.’ These statements 
taken together, and compared with 
his self-evident proposition, amount to 
this; The reason why God grants the 
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suppose that those who are under the 
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| itself, with every other favour, which 
is forgiveness, on the ground of for- 
| giveness; that is, on the ground of it- 
| self, is ‘on account of the atonement 
' which was made for sin.’ It is hence 
ivery certain that EK. Ls self-evident 
| truth carries in the very face of it a 
|| seli-evident contradiction. 
ik. 1. was correct in saying that the 
| writer of the essay, defined forgiveness 
|to be exemption from the just punish- 
/ment of sin—it is a remission of the 
| penalty of the divine law, which is 
| denounced against every transgressor. 
| But E. 1. says, ‘it is difficult to recon- 
cile this explanation of forgiveness 
with the threatenings of the law, and 
with God’s dealings with impenitent 
sinners.’ But how does this appear? 
| How is the above mentioned defini- 
tion inconsistent with the threatenings 
of the divine law? ‘The penalty of 
the law is eternal death; and this is 
what it threatens in case of disobedi- 
ence. When, therefore, the law is 
violated, the sinner has nothing to ex- 
pect but endless destruction. But 








' 








| Should the sinner be fully forgiven, 
| Should the penalty of the law be re- 
| mitted, would he not be completely 


exempted from the just punishment 
|ofsin? Hew, then, is the above nam- 
ed definition inccensistent with the 
| threatenings of the divine law? E. lI. 
itells us, ‘it would be inconsistent to 


curse of the law, can deserve favour 
‘from the law.? But the writer of the 
essay neither said nor intimated that 
| any being in the universe can deserve 
any favour by the law, much less im- 
penitent sinners. Asholiness is ami- 
able in its own nature, all such as pos- 
Secs it are worthy of approbation; and 
hence God may grant them tokens of 
his approbation. But a just or legal 
favour is a contradiction in terms. 
Whatever is granted on the ground of 
But more of this 


rere 


‘: 


| justice is no favour. 
| hereafter. 
Again E. I. observes, ‘it also ap- 


| pears inconsistent to suppose that 


forgiveness of sins, on the ground of || mercy should be granted, even for a 


forgiveness, that is, on the ground of |] moment, to those who are under the 
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curse of the law, unless something is 
done to satisfy the law, so far as is 
necessary to vindicate the honour of 
the law.’ But how does this ap- 
pear? Where is the evidence of itr 
It is certainly very far from being a 
self-evident proposition; and hence no 
one is bound to receive it, unless sup- 
ported by evidence drawn from scrip- 
tureor reason, or beth. Now it is ve- 
ry plain that the law must be fully 
satisfied, if no part of its penalty is 
remitted. But is a mere reprieve, or 
suspension of the execution of the sen- 
tence of the law, a remission of any 
pert of its penalty? [Tf not, how does 
it appear inconsistent to show mercy, 
for a season, to such as are under the 
curse of the law, even on the supposi- 
tion no atonement were made? Might 
it not be the dictate of sound wisdom 
to suspend the execution of the sen- 
tence for a time, and to treat the sin- 
ner with tenderness during this sea- 
son, to convince him and others, that 
the sentence was not executed frem a 
spirit of revenge or malevolence? A 
benevolent magisirate may treat the 
murderer with much lenity, end may 
show him many favours, not only du- 
ring his trial, but even after he is con- 
demned to die. But it will not hence 
follow that the rights of the law are 
invaded, because its full penalty is 
eventually to be inflicted upon him. 
Neither is it an inyasion of the rights 
of the divine law, to suspend for awhile 
the execution of its penalty, because 
the sinner is eventually to have judg- 
ment without mercy; he is to have a 
just recompense oi reward; and this 
is all the law can reasonably ask. But 
E. I. seems to insist upon it, that no 
‘mercy can be showa to sinners, unless 


it partakes of the nature of forgive- 


ness; nevertheless, it may be only a 


temporary pardon, or a suspension of 


the execution of the sentence of the 
law.? And hence he concludes that 


this favour is granted on the ground of 


the atonement. But did not the wri- 
ter of the essay maintain that all for- 
giveness is conferred entirely on this 
ground? Jt is certainly true, if anv 


part of the penalty of the lew be re- 
mitted, that it must necessarily be 
done on the ground of the atonement; 
for it is in its own nature forgiveness, 
If, however, this ‘temporary pardon’ 
be conferred on the ground of the 
atonement, it is extremely difficult to 
see how it can be granted only on the 
ground of forgiveness; that is, only on 
the ground of itself. But who ever 
heard before, that a mere reprieve, or 
suspension of the execution, of the sen- 
'tence of the law, is of the nature of 
pardon. Because the sentence is not 
executed immediatelygupon the trans- 
gressor, does it thence follow that 
any part of its penalty is remitted, 
especially if there are the wisest and 
best reasons for a short reprieve or 
Suspension? It is certainly a perver- 
sion of language to say that a mere re- 
prieve ‘partakes of the nature of par- 
don or forgiveness.” As soon as Adam 
had transgressed the divine law, he 
was under its curse; he was under 
sentence of condemnation; he was 
exposed to death eternal, the just wa- 
ges of sin. But how does it appear 
that a mere suspension of punishment 
for one year, or for a thousand years, 
would have been inconsistent with the 
justice of the law, even on the suppo- 
sition no atonement were ever made? 
By such a course of procedure, no in- 
justice could have been done to Adam; 
neither could any have been done to 
others. Besides, it follows unavoida- 
bly, from what E. I. has said, that the 
long suffering, patience, and forbear- 
ance of God towards impenitent sin- 
ners, while he is forming them as ves- 
sels of wrath, and while they are fit- 


\| 


ting themselves for destruction, is oi 


the nature of pardon. But he will 
have to say much more than he has 
said, to prove sucha doctrine. This, 
however, is not all. Itis certain toa 


| demonstration, from the testimony of 


| scripture, that the sentence of the law 
'| may be suspended for a season, either 
k in full or in part; and not on the 

ground of an atonement. We read 


that the angels which kept not their 
' first estate, but left their own habita- 
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tion, he hath reserved in everlasting |} sinner en the ground of the atonement, 
chains under darkness unto the judg- |} and rewards the righteous for their ho- 
ment of the great day. In_ these || ly obedience, no exception could have 
words it is plainly intimated, that the || been taken to his representations on 
penalty of the divine law is not yet || this subject. But such dees not ap- 
fully executed upon the fallen angels. || pear to be his real meaning. Here it 
They are reserved to the judgment, || is proper to remark, that E. I. uses 
when their punishment is to com-|/ the term, justice, in a very improper 
mence for a whole eternity. Hence, || sense, and confounds mercy with 
ifthe position of E. I. be correct, they || grace. Justice is exercised in the in- 
have,a temporary pardon, which is || fliction of no mere than a deserved 
granted on. the ground of an atone- || punishment, and in the settlement of 
met that was never made for them. || lawful claims. But it is never exer- 
Besides, the devils demanded of the || cised in the bestowment of favour. 
Lord Jesus Christ while in the flesh, || Mercy is compassion to the misera- 
“Art thou cume to torment us before | ble; and does not, as generally used, 
| 


ee 








the timer” This remarkableypassage || imply guilt. The merciful man is 
puts it beyond a doubt, that the apos- || merciful to his beast. But grace is 
tate angels have not yet begua to stif-\| exercised in forgiving the guilty. But 
fer the just punishment of sin. Were || is it true, as FE. 1. affirms, that God, in 
they now suffering what they are un- || his dealings with his creatures, alw ays 
doubtedly to suffer after the judgment || ‘acts on the ground of justice or of 
day, it would, in all probability, pre- || mercy?’ If God acts on the ground 
vent their walking about as roaring || of mere justice in conferring any thing 
lions seeking whom they may devour. || on holy beings, is it not the settlement 
They have, therefore, evidently atem- || of a just debt? It is most certainly 
porary reprieve, which according to || no favour; because a favour is, in its 
Bas. Be partakes of the nature of par- || own nature, something which we have 
don, which is granted on the ground | no right to claim; it is something 
of forgiveness,’ on account. of an |) which may be lawfully given—or law- 
atonement, that was never made for fully withheld; and consequently is, 
them. « in its own nature, gratuitous. It is 

E. [. admits, ‘that God can bestow || hence difficult to see how ‘Ged, as a 
any favour on holy beings, and beings || sovereign, could bestow any favour en 
in a state of probation, as a sovereign, || the angels, during their probation, on 
except the forgiveness of sins.? He || the ground of justice.” It is surely 
says, ‘but we have reason to believe, | very far from being a favour for a man 
that Divine sovereignty is employed | to pay me what is justly my due. 
in bestowing favours on the deserving | What I have a right to claim, he is 
and the undeserving.’ And again, ‘we | under obligation to pay me on the 
have reason to believe that the almighty |, ground of justice. But did the an- 
Jehovah acts as a sovereign in od gels render such essential services to 
part of his administration.’ But how God, during their probation, as to lay 
these general statements can be recon- |! him under obligation to make a settle- 
ciled with what E. J. has said in the |! ment with them on the ground of jus- 
Same connexion, and in other places, " tice? If so, what kind of sovereign- 
is difficult to determine. He affirms, ty is that which God displays in be- 
that God, ‘in his dealings withhis crea-  stowing upon them such things as 
tures, acts on the ground of justice or they have a right to claim? There is 
of mercy.’ Now if E. I. had meant. surely no sovereignty in giving to any 
no more by this, than that God is just being what is justly his due. ‘To with- 
when he punishes the guilty, merciful hold from any one what he has a right 
when he relieves the distressed, and to claim, on the ground of justice, is 


gracious when he forgives the penitent \| gross injustice. It looks very much 
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like an absurdity, to say that divine |] and absolute, and he displays it ‘iy, 


sovereignty is displayed in the be- 


every part of his administration.’ |; 


stowment of favours on the ground of || is certain, therefore, to a demonstra. 


justice. Besides, if God is bound to 
act irom a regard to mere justice in 
punishing the wicked, then, should he 
not punish them, he would treat them 
unjustly. When, therefore, God par- 
dons the sinner ‘on the ground of for- 
giveness, on account of the atone- 
ment,’ he deals with him unjustly; 
that is, when he treats the sinner bet 
ter than he deserves, he treats him 
werse than he ought to be treated. It 
is certain, therefore, that God does not 
act on the ground of mere justice either 
in bestowing any thing on holy beings, 
or in punishing the guilty. If he did, 
it would follow that all he has ever 
conferred on the one class,he was under 
obligation to them to confer; and it 
would follow also, that he is under 
obligation to punish all sinnerg3 for 
if his justice binds him to punish one 
sinner, it equally binds him to punish 
all sinners. And hence there would 
be no room for the exercise of mercy 
and grace. But, as God never acts 
upon the ground of mere justice, so 
he never acts upon the ground of mere 
mercy, in any of his dealings with his 
creatures. ‘T’o say that God bestows 
any favour on any of his guilty crea- 
tures on the ground of mercy, is en- 
tirely to supe:sede the necessity of an 
atonement. For if God can bestow 
one favour on such beings, on the 
ground of mere mercy, then he may 
confer all favours on the ground of 
mercy. Whatever is granted on the 
ground of mere mercy, is not granted 
either on the ground of sovereignty, 
or on the ground of the atonement, 
So far as God acts from a regard to 
mere justice, there is no room for an 
atonement; and so far as he acts from 
aregard to mere mercy, there is no 
necessity for one. And in either case, 
there is no room for the display of 
divine sovereignty. But whenever 


| 





| 


tion, that God never acts from a mere 
regard either to justice or mercy. It 
is true, indeed, that God is a being of 
perfect and universal benevolence; 
and hence he is just, and mercitul, and 
gracious, according as his own glory 
and the good of the universe require, 
His perfect goodness of heart dispo- 
ses him, when it is best, all things con- 
sidered, to punish, to inflict only a just 
punishment; and to withhold all kinds 
of punishment from perfectly holy be- 
ings—it disposes him also to be mer- 
ciful and gracious to the miserable and 
guilty, and to pardon them whenever 
it can be done consistently with the 
honour of his majesty and the. good oi 
the’ universe. Will E. [. ask, on 
what ground, then, did God restore 
mankind to a state of probation after 
the fall, if not 6n the ground of justice 
or of mercy? Now it is easy to furnish 
a satisfactory answer to this question: 
‘Even so Father, for so it seemed 
good in thy sight.? It was an act of 
divine sovereignty. It was done be- 
cause it was best, all things censider- 
ed, that it should be done; and the 
perfect goodness of Ged disposed him 
to doit’ The Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, made it con- 
sistent with the wisdom of God to do 
it, as it laid a foundation for the for- 
giveness of sins consistently with the 
honour of his eternal majesty and the 
good of his kingdom. E. I. closes his 
first argument, by observing, ‘that the 
probation of man since the fall, is dif- 
ferent from the probation of Adam be- 
fore the fall’—‘the turning point with 
men now, is between remaining under 
a just sentence of condemnation, and 
being delivered from this sentence on 
the ground of mercy.’ The above 
passages taken in connexion with what 
E. I. has said in other places, and 
compared with his self-evident propo- 


God acts, he acts as a sovereign, and || sition, amount to this: As a tempo- 
he always acts with a supreme regard | rary reprieve, or suspension of the ex- 
to his own glory and the good of the || ecution of the sentence of the divine 
universe. His sovereignty is perfect || law, partakes of the nature of pardon 
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or forgiveness, and since it is forgive- 
ness, the turning point with the chil- 
dren of Adam is, whether they shall |) 
continue in a state of forgiveness, or 
remain under a just sentence of con- 
demnation. From this itappears that || 
all men are already forgiven, although 


| they are yet under a just sentence of | 


condemnation. 
Again, E. I. says, “The before men- 
tioned definition of forgiveness, ap- 


| pears WconSistent with the doctrine of 


ageneral atonement.’ ‘Il'hat the Lord 
Jesus Christ made an atonement fof 
the whole world, is readily admitted. | 
He tasted death for every man. He | 


made as full am atonement forthe sins || 


of Cain as he did for the sins of Abel. 
Ifhe died for the whole world, he cer- 
tainly died for Pharaoh and Judas, as 
well as for Moses and Paul. But how 
does it appear that the doctrine of a 
general atonement is inconsistent with 
the sentiment, that the forgivenesss 
of sins is the only favour conferred on 
the ground of the atonement, or with 
the definition which was given of par- 
don or gospel justification? ‘The only 
reply which E. I. has furnished to this 
question, is the following: ‘The atone- 
ment does affect the situation of all | 
men.’ 
that any® favour is conferred ow the 


cround of the atonement, save the for- | 
giveness of sins? Now it is readily ad-_ 


initted, that the state of all men is af- 
tected by the atonement; and even 
more, the whole universe is evidently 
affected by if. 
the question is not so readily admitted. 
Secause the situation of all men is af- 
fected by the atonement, it does not 
thence follow that any favour is grant- 
ed on the ground of the atonement ex- 
cept the pardon of sin. The angels 


of heaven are affected by the atone- 


ment; they see more of God than they 
ever would have seen, had no atone- 
ment been made for sin; and they are 
of consequence more knowing, holy, 
and happy. But it does not thence 
follow that any favour whatever is 
granted to them on account of the 
‘lood shed for the remission of sins. 


But how does it hence appear | 


But the other part of 


on Forgiveness. 247 
We have no reason to suppose be- 
cause they are rendered more blessed 
in consequence of the atonement, that 

any favour is conferred on them on 
'the ground of it. The fallen angels 

jare also affected by the atonement; 
| they have seen more of God—have 
‘dene more mischief—have become 
| more knowing and sinful, than they 
otherwise would. But it does not 
thence appear that any favour what- 
| ever has been granted to them in con- 
sideration of the atonement, although 
en consequence of it, they have had a 
| temporary reprieve, not being as yet 

' tormented as they are to be, but only 

| reserved to the judgment of the great 

| day. We are not to suppose because 
| their situation is most seriously affect- 


| 


eds by the atonement, that they re- 
ceive any favour on the ground of it. 
Neither does it follow that the repro- 
bate receive any favour on the ground 
of the atonement, because their situa- 
tion will be most sensibly affected by 
it through the successive ages of eter- 
| nity, or because it is now “affected by 
it. But E. 1. demands, ‘How is the 
' state of the reprobate affected by the 
| atonement, unless his present proba- 
| tion is orantéd on the ground of the 
atonement?? And hence he, asks, 
| ‘How could it with propriety be said 
that Christ tasted death for évery 
|man, when in reality, the reprobate 
| had not received one favour on the 
|| ground of that atonement which he 
rama by his death?? “Here EK. I. 
\t takes it for granted that it was impos- 
i sible to make an atonement for all 
men, unless all should receive some 
fivour on the ground of it, which is 
virtually begging the question. He 
takes iw for granted that nothing can 
be done to lay a foundation for re- 
demption, unless all be in some meas- 
ure redeemed. But it is difficult to 
see, if ‘a reprieve,’ ‘which is a tempo~ 
rary pardon,’ ‘and a probation state,’ 
‘which partakes of the nature of for- 
giveness,’ ‘are granted on the ground 
of forgiveness,’ how they can be grant- 
i. on the ground of the atonement. 
Besides. 


| 


if an atonement cannot be 





-f) 





Jabs Lhougits on Job, 8. 14, 15. 


made for all men, unless all receive || by both passages is equaily important, 
some favour on the ground of it, then The observation has frequently been 
for the same reason they must receive || made, that the sacred writers are re- 
all the favour which it was made to | markable for the strict propriety of 
procure. And if an atonement can- | their allusions, and the justness of their 
not be made for the whole human race, |! similitudes.. Their similes, taken from 
unless all men receive every favour well known objects in nature, while 
which it was made to procure, then, || they convey the most important in- 

| 

| 





as Christ actually tasted death for ev- | struc tion, are strictly conformable to 
ery man, the doctrine of universal sal- || truth, as even infidels and skeptics 
vation is unavoidably true. EE. I. is || have frequently been compelled to ac- 
hence at war, not only with the scrip- || knowledge. Perhaps nodilject’ in Na- 
tures, but with himself. He says ‘the ture, could have furnished an allusion 
reprobate bring upon themselves swift || so’ appropriate to the design of the 
destruction;’? and that ‘creatures may || speaker, as the one employed. ‘That 
be purchased and still continue in bon- || design was to show, as already remark- 
dage.’ By this he appears to mean, || ed, the character, the conduct, the con- 
that an atonement may be made for ' trivanced! and the califidence of the 
sin, and no redemption follow. But)|| hypocrite, as well as the deceitful na- 
how can it with propriety be said that || ture of his hopes, and the sure and 
Christ tasted death for every man, || speedy destruction which awaited him. 
when in reality the reprobate aré not The spider is an insect well known. 
redeemédyor forgiven? ‘This question || Its form is forbidding, its disposition 
is as pertinent as the one we have been || is treacherous and cruel, and its hab- 
considering. It is clear, therefore, if} its of life are odious and disgusting. 
Christ made propitiation for all men, || Twice only, is it cnentioned in the sa- 
and yet all men are not redeemed, || cred scriptures; and in both instances 
that he might have tasted death for it is made descriptive of the character, 
every man, and yet the reprobate re- | conduct, and end of wicked men.* 

ceive no favour on the ground of the || The spider enters into the palace oi 
atonement, but only in consequence | the king, and the cottage of the peas- 





of ites « | ants spins its attenuated thread, and 
(To be conelnded.) | wea vés its curious web, destined equal- 

: <9900— ly for its dwelling, and theenare to 

For the Utica Christian Repository. t secure its prey. But though woven 





“woe hope ta beg and we fn! | weak and frail. ‘Trembling in every 
but it shall not stgnd; he shall hold it fast, but it breeze, it is easily demolished. A sin- 
aren ae ele touch breaks the threads so finely 
spun and so nicely woven, and des- 

troys the curious fabric. Nothing can 
be more frail and feeble; and were 
take it for security or for shel- 
tthe would manifest the very ex- 
treme of folly. How striking then, 
and how finely adapted to his purpose, 


These words were intended, by 
Bildad, to mark the character, the 
hopes, ‘and final end of the hypocrite. 
In the preceding verses, he draws 
these under the similitude of a sush or 
flag. ‘Can the rush grow up without 
mire? can the flag grow without wa- 


ter? Whilst it is yet in his greenness || is the allusion of the sacred writer: 
and net cut down, it withereth before: [_ ii 





THOUGHTS ON JOB, viii. 14, 15. : the nicest art, her dwelling iS 


—?" 





any other herb. So are the paths of || * Itis mentioned, indeed, in Prov. 30. 28, 
all that forget God; and the hypo- but as a different word is used by the sacred 

taste Be hall ? Bad writer, it is generally thought that the newt, 2 
crite’s hope sna peris 1. n the ver- |) species of small lizard is meant. Moreover, 
ses under consideration, the same sub- | the description does not in any respect answer 
ject is continued, but under a different 


to the spider, while in all respects it does an 
swer to the newt.—Vide Paxton’s Jllus. of 
similitude. The i struction conveved 


i scrip, vel, }. P 31? . 
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Lhoughts on Job, 8. 14, 10. 24°) 


is the spider’s web weak and frail? 
}qually frail and evanescent are the 
contrivances and hopes of the hypo- 
crite. Ife glitters in the sun of pros- 
perity; appears beautiful to the hu- 
man eye; wears the countenance of 
piety, and hides his odious form ee 
hind the specious veil he has thrown | 
around him. His terrors have been 
creat, his convictions pungent, and 
his joys have swelled to rapture. But 
let adversity biow upon him her with- 
ering breath, or the angel of the grave | 
put forth his hand, and his hopes will | 
be like the “baseless fabric of a vis- 
ions’ weak asthe frail dwelling oi 
the spider. 
All the materials with which the | 
spider forms her web,,are drawn from n | 
herself. The filaments which com- 
pose her dwelling are drawn from her | 
vwn bowels. | 
Striking emblem of the hypocrite. | 
All his hopes rest on himself alone.’ 
Depending on his own good works | 
und meritorious deeds, he rejects the | 
salvation of the gospel. The lane | 
cuage of his heart is, “God, i thank | 
thee that Lam not as other men, | i 
fast twice In the ,week, and give tithes | 
of all P possess.” Rejecting the foun- 


dation of the christian’s hope, he | 


builds upon one laid by his own ex- 
ertions. 
of the law; he has no sense of the em 
ceeding sinfulness of sin. With the | 
extreme vileness and total mocaviny. 
of his heart he is unacquainted. He 
reforms his dife, but the foundation is 
still impure. He becomes a new man 
in appearance, but it is in appear- 
ance only. Upon a false foundation 
he raises a superstructure, fair to the 
view, and he flatters himself that it is 


| firm and stable. 


The spider is said to be an insect 
ossessing great foresight. Accord- 
ingly, fureseeing the clouds and storms, 
she endeavours to make her dwelling 
lirm, binding it with traverse threads, 
and often by doubling them to increase 
their strength. 

Thus it is with the hypocrite. 
Alarmed by the voice of revelation 





| 
} 
| 


| 


and excited by the admoniiions of 
conscience, he attends strictly to the 
outward duties of religien; becomes 
more fervent and zealous,and strength- 
ens his hope by an increase of appa- 
rent piety and devotion. Thus he 
goes on in a vain imagination that he 
is preparing for death, and ripening 
for the kingdom of glory. 

When we examine a spider’s web, 
we can but admire the fineness of the 
threads, the art and regularity with 
which they are interwoven, and the 
nice contrivance which the whole fab- 
ric displays. But after all our admi- 
ration, when we see the ill-shaped in- 
sect, reflect upon her dispositien, ever 
the same, and consider the treacher- 
ous purpose for which the frail web 
was spun, we can but feel painful and 
disgusting emotions. We hasten to 
destroy both the spider and her web, 
and consign them to oblivion. 

So we, many times, admire the piety, 
the zeal, and the charity of numbers 
who profess religion. ‘They manifest 
great solicitude to appear very pious, 
and to pass among men for devotional 
and practical christians. None are 
| more ready to converse upon the sub- 
iject of religion, and to defend it 
against the attacks of adversaries; none 
are more strenuous in maintainigg the 


He feels not the spirituality | || discipline of the charch, and to cor- 


rect a fallen brother: they are always 
ready to speak of their joys, and to 
manifest their. zeal for-the Lord, while 
at the same time they show an intense 
eagerness for the riches, and honours, 
and applause of thé world, and an in- 
disposition to perform the self-deny- 
ing Uuties of the gospel. In appear- 
ance they are ail beauty and regulari- 
ty; P ih were we to examine them 
clos@ly, we should probably find rea- 
son to fear that they possess all the 
deturmity of sin, and see them to be 
objects of disgust. 

Again, the spider forms her web, 
not only for a covering for herself, but 
also to be a snare to others. The in- 
sects “fluttering on the breeze,” are 
entangled in the net which she has 
formed, and become a sure and help- 
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ment their limbs are bound by the 


250 On the consistency of Divine Decrees with Free Ageucy. 
less prey. In an unsuspecting mo- Se the hypocrite shall perish in thc 


ruin of his hopes. The structure, 


subtle thread, and she who spun it, | reared with so much care and toil, be- 
fixes upon them her deadly fangs, and | ing raised on a sandy foundation, shall 


deprives them of life. 

So it is with the hypocrite. He | 
assumes the form of religion, and 
makes a specious profession of piety, 
in order to cloak his dark designs, and 
practice with impunity his deeds of |; 
Injustice and of fraud. His unsus- 
pecting neighbour, without a thought 
that a professor of religion, and one 2 of | 


a stamp so pious, can injure him, falls | 


an easy prey, a victim to his daplici- 
ty. What deeds of darkness have 
been done under the mantle of pro- 
fessed piety! What oceans of blood 
have been shed, and how many inno- 
cent victims have suffered at the stake, 
or bled upon the scaffold! The page 
of history is indelibly stained with 
the records of crimes committed under 
the garb of piecty—crimes, at the re- 
cital of which,nature herself puts on a 
blush, and hum: anity drops the tear. 


More deeds of iniquity have probably | 


heen done, under a pretence of piety, 
than ever political or ambitious mo- 
tives have excited. 


The spider’s web is frail, and ever | 


exposed to destruction. Th us it is 
withthe mantle of deceit, worn by the 
hypocrite. We may wear it indeed 
through life; succeed in deceiving him- 
self and his fellow men, and may even 
wear it till the immortal spirit breaks | 
its way to the bar of judgment. But 
then it will be swept away, and the 
deformity of his éharacter appear in 
its most disgusting shape. This day 
hastens fast as the wheels of time can | 
move. A few days, and all decep- 
tion is forever at an end. re is | 
nothing false in eternity. ATS aw- 
ful, serious truth. 

When the dwelling of the spider is 
destroyed, she generally perishes in| 
its ruins. She may repose in securi- 
ty, but it is often fatal. When least 

expected, the hand of the destroyer | 
comes, and the production, so curious 
and so frail, vanishes for ever from the 
view 


i 
| 
| 
! 
i 
| 


| feel the force of almighty wrath, and 


t ‘bury its tenant in irretrievable ruin. 
| He has no other 


refuge. He has 
| wasted | in himself, and now he must 
be destroyed. “He shall lean upon 
his house, but it shall not stands he 
shall hold it fast, but it shall not en- 
dure.” 

As all the exertions whick the spi- 
der may make to preserve her feeble 
dwelling, cannot zesist the destroyer; 
so all the endeavours of the hypocrite 
to maintain his, refuges of lies, shall 
prove inefiectual.. True, it will be 
like giving up of the ghost, and bitter as 
death itself. But there is no alterna- 
tive. His hopes cannot bear the light 
of eternity, or endure the blaze of Om- 
niscience. Oy. 
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ON TIE CONSISTENCY OF DIVINE DECREEF* 
WITH FREE AGENCY. 


ee 


In discussing this subject [ shal! 
aitempt to show what free agency is: 
that mankind are free agents, and 
that their free agency. is consistent 
wits divine decrees. We _ in- 
quire, 
| 1. What free agency or moral free- 
| dom is?) Now it is obvious that the 
| very question supposes that there is 
‘sucha thing. It takes for granted the 
existence of this faculty or property 
in man, and demands only wherein it 
| consists or what is the nature of it. 
| Some have supposed that a self-de- 
| Zermining power in the will is essen- 
| tial to its freedom: by whichit is meant 
| that the will cannot be free further 
than as it determines its own acts, oF 
| determines what those acts shall be. 
| But how absurd is such an hypothe: 
sis! It attributes to the will of man 
such a sovereign independence as does 
not belong to any creature; and is in- 
deed inconsistent with the ver y idea,the 
very nature ofa created being. How 
Ny 
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‘uilowing: “We are not sufficient cf 
ourselves to think any thing as of our- 
selves, but our sufticiency is of God. | 

It is God that worketh in you both to 
willand todo.” Besides, how absurd, 
as well as subversive of itself is this 
sentiment in another view. For if the 
will determines its own acts it must be 
vither voluntarily or involuntarily. 

None will say it does this involuntari- 
iv. To be sure if this were the case, 
ihe volitions thus determined and ex- 
ercised would not be the will’s own 
acts. But if the will determines its 
own acts voluntarily it must be by an 
act of the wills and if it be essential 
to the freedom of any volition that it 
be determined by the will, or through 
the instrumental agency of a previous 
volition, then the first volition or act 
of witl in the series cannot, of course, 
be free, because not determined by any 
antecedent act; it being impossible 
that there should be any act before the 
first act. But if the first act in the se- 

ves be not free, how can the subse- 

quent ones Can any created || 
thing impart to any other thing a 
quality which itself does not possess, 

especially a quality more excellent | 
than itself possesses? But the princi- |; 
pal objection to the sentiment before 
us, is grounded on its manifest Incon- 


be so? 


sistency with that absolute dependence |) 
of the creature on GOD which is so | 


fully taught in scripture, and is at the 
same time so consentaneous to the dic- 
tates of enlightened reason. Some 
suppose that “the freedom of the will 
consists in, or at least implies an zn- 


difference of mind with regard to the | 


objects of choice; by which it is meant, 
that in order to the will’s being free, 
there must be no previous, especially 
no present bias of mind relative to 
those objects. To illustrate this, life |) 
and death are set before us. If now 
there be any prevailing bias, any pre- 
ponderating propensity in our wills 
or hearts towards either of these; 
death, for example, and so far as 
there is, just so far we cannot be free 
according to thisscheme; because such 


bias or propensity implies some ne- || 


cessity of our choosing the object to 
which such bias or propensity relates, 
and necessity of every kind, even mor- 
I al necessity is supposed by the advo- 
cates of this scheme to be utterly in- 
consistent with moral freedom. But 
if the doctrine of human depravity, as 
| commonly received, be true, such in- 
| difierence does not exist, and is im- 
[= for this depravity not only 
implies, but mainly consists in this 
same prevailing bias or strong and 
habitual inclination, i.e. toevil. Every 
e 








child of Adam has, as such, this in- 
clination, this bias: therefore, if free- 
dom of will cannot exist except in the 
absence of it, then no child of Adam is 
|free; nor can he be until he be born 
| again; for until then, sin will have 
| dominion over him. Nor can he even 
then: because, though by regenera- 
tion, his previous bias to sin is des- 
troyed, yet now a new and another 
| bias is imparted; and this, according 
to the scheme before us, is as really 
| ‘incompatible with freedom as the oth- 
‘er. ‘True, the advocates for meral 
‘| indifference deny the existence of any 
“such thing as strong habitual moral 
| bias, especially in the unregencrate. 
| | But whom shall we believe? ‘them, or 
| im that said, “Verily verilyy I say 
| 
ie 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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lunto you, whosoever committeth sin 
is the servant of sin?” Again, that 
human liberty does not consist in, nor 
consist with, this indifference, this 
equipoise, or equilibrium of mind, ap- 
| pears from facts relative to other mor- 
al agents. All the intelligent beings 
'in the universe besides mankind, of 
whom we have any information, are 
| the great Creator himself, Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, the angels good and 
| bad, and dep: ited spirits. Of all 
these beings it is certain from the bi- 
| ble, whence only do we derive any 
| authentic information about them, that 
they are at the greatest remove ‘they 
can be from this indifference—this 
moral neutrality, if I may so cail it. 
To the utmost extent of their respect- 
ive capacities they are already and ne- 
cessarily inclined one way or the oth- 
er; some to good, and some to evil 
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And yet they are all free moral agents. 
Nor is man himself an exception from 
them in this respect,if we may judge from 
fact and not from theory: for it may 
be confidently affirmed that no man on 
earth, whether he be good or bad, sain 
or sinner, experiences this indifference, 
this neutrality with regard to things of 
a moral nature, when he comes to be 
instructed in them and has a clear 
view of them. “He that is not with 
me (said Christ,) is against me.” But 
what then is moral freedom? wherein 
does it consist? The answer in brief 
is, it consists in voluntary choice; or 
to speak still more accurately, it con- 
sists in an ability for this purpose, in 
an ability to choose or refuse, accord: 
ing to our pleasure. One strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that this is a just 
definition of freedom, is, that it is 
agreeable to the good common sense 
of all mankind on this subject. Nei- 
ther the common people, nor any oth- 
er people whose minds have not been 
previously bewildered and cerrupted 
with the arts of sophistry, have any 
higher or any other notion of freedom 
than that it consists in doing as they 
please to do; nor do they desire any 
other freedom than this. No matter, 
so far as liberty is concerned, how 
strong the habitual and present incli- 
nation of the mind may be to either 
good or evil, even if it be so strong as 
to amount to a moral necessity of our 
choosing or refusing the one or the 
other. So long as we act voluntarily, 
without either restraint or compul- 
ston, so long we are perfectly free. I 
have only to remark further on this 
part of the subject, what has indeed 
heen intimated already, that the free 
agency of the creature is a dependent 
freeagency. Absolute dependence is 
an essential ingredient in the constitu- 
tion of every creature. At the same 
time he is absolutely dependent on 
Gop; for “in him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” I proceed to 
show 

2. That mankind are free agents. 
For 

They are accountable for their 
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On the consistency of Divine Decrees with Free Agency. 


conduct. ‘The scriptures very fully 
decide this point, and by a variety of 
representations. Sometimes by par- 
ables, as, for example, the parable of 
the talents,Mat. 25. 14.d&c. the parable 
of the pounds,Luke 19.13. &c.the par- 
able of the steward, Luke 16. 1. &c. 
From express scripture declarations 
also, we learn that we are accountable 
for our conduct; such as these: ‘So 
then every one of us shall give ac- 
count of himself unto God. For we 
mu t allstand before the judgment seat 
of Christ,” &c.: and all those, therefore, 
who believe that the bible is true and 
the word of God, must believe in hu- 
man accountability as matter of fact, 
because itis so fully revealed, so ex- 
pressly taught in that sacred volume. 
But surely we cannot be accountable, 
unless we be free moral agents. ‘The 
truth of this is so self-evident, that any 
atiempt to prove it is useless labour. 
From our certain accountability, there- 
fore, our free moral agency is com- 
pletely evident. We may add, in fur- 
ther proof of the point before us, the 
personal consciousness of every man 
Every man is conscious, that at all 
times and in all respects, he acts just 
as, all things considered, he pleases oy 
chooses to act. If there were any 
situation in life—any conceivable state 
of things, in which it might be plausi- 
bly pretended the will is not free, it 
would be that in which the will choos- 
es or submits to some evident evi. 
But even there the will is free. Not 
that the will ever chooses or submits 
to evil, (by which I here intend natu- 
ral evil, pain, &c.) for its own sake. 
This is impossible for any being, 
whether intelligent or unintelligent. 
But the will sometimes chooses that 
which is in itself evil, as a mean in 
order to avoid some greater evil, or to 
procure some greater good. Thus, a 
man sometimes chooses to have his 
leg cut off in order that he may there- 
by save his life. The amputation of 
a leg is, in itself, a serious calamity: 
still, he may, and sometimes does di- 
rectly choose and prefer it in the view 
just mentioned. The will usually is 
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as the greatest apparent good is; not 
as the greatest real and final good is. 
Happy indeed, and _ inexpressibly 
would it be for mankind if this were 
the case. But as it is, its volitions 
are as the greatest apparent good is at 
the time, that is, in the judgment of 
the individual: and if there be a fair 
and reasonable prospect, that what he 
considers as his greatest good can be 
secured only by submitting to some 
positive evil, he will, in that case, (at 
least often, and perhaps commonly,) 
directly choose that evil. But still, 
in all such cases, the will is perfectly 
free; because it acts according to its 
choice, all things considered. It is 
sometimes said, every man knows 
best how he feels. ‘To this we may 
add, every man knows best, that is, 
better than any ether man, what he zs. 
lf then, every man be conscious of 
being free in all his actions, “what 
need we any further witness?” It on- 
ly remains to show, if possible, 

3. That human freedom, or free- 
agency, is consistent with divine de- 
crees; or in other words, that divine 
decrees are consistent with human 
freedom. Some say that these two 
things can never be reconciled. To 
this it may be replied,ethat if they 
never could be reconciled.in our view 
and to our satisfaction, this would 
not prove but that they may be mutu- 
ally consistent in themselves. Jt may 
be further remarked, that if they both 
be true, they must of course be mutu- 
ally consistent, whether we can see 
their consistency or not; for one truth 
can never be inconsistent with another 
truth. Before then, any one can bave 
any right to deny the consistency of 
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tent? To say they are not, and can- 
not be, is the same with saying that 
the acts of the divine will can never 
harmonize with the acts of the human 


| will in respect to any particular action 
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orevent. But to say this, with regard 
either to the preceptive or decretive 
will of God, is to say what we can 
never prove; and what appears to be 
in itself exceedingly improbable. It 
is neither more nor less than saying, 
that the purpose of God that a man 
shall act in any given case, is inconsis- 
tent with his acting as he pleases. 
The grand reason why divine decrees 


are supposed to be inconsistent with 


the free-agency of the creature evi- 
dently is, that certaznty of the action 
er event which those decrees imply. 
None will say that a divine decree 
relative to any human action, Is in- 
consistent with that action’s being 
done. If God hath decreed the ac- 
tion, it will certainly be done; for *the 
counsel of the Lord, that shall stand.” 
The only difficulty inthe minds ofsome, 
lies in conceiving how, in that case, the 
action can be done free/y. But why 
may not a man be as free in execu- 
ting the divine purposes, as in execu- 
ting his own purposes? In 2 Cor. 8. 
16, 17. the apostle says “Thanks be 


| to God, which put the same earnest 


care into the heart of Titus for you. 
For indeed he accepted the exhorta- 
tion; but being more forward, of his 
own accord he went unto you.” It 
seems then that efficacious grace or 
actual divine operation on the heart, 
is perfectly consistent with human 
freedom. It was God that infused 
this benevolent anxiety into the heart 
of Titus for the Corinthians; but in 


divine decree with the free-agency of || exercising and exhibiting it, he acted 


the creature, he ought to inquire, and 
with a carefulness proportionate to 
the importance of the subject, wheth- 
er these two doctrines be true or not. 
At present, however, the truth of 
them both is assumed: on none other 
principle indeed, can the title of this 
essay and the present discussion have 
any pertinency or meaning. And 
why may they not be mutually consis- 


| 


ithe least, may not. 


of hisown accord, that is, with the most 
nerfect freedom. Now acting is some- 
thing more energetic than decreeing; 
and if the former does not infringe up- 
on human freedom, the latter, to say 
But the princi- 
pal difficulty attached to this subject 
respects blame-worthiness. How can 
the sinner be to blame in executing 
the divine decrees or in doing what 
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(zod had decreed he should do? To {| The bible declares as it were in o7: 








remove, if pessible this difficulty, and || breath, the purpose of God relative to * 
io show that divine decree is consist- | that tragical event, and the wicked- 
ent with human liberty and human ness of the Jews in bringing it about: 
blame-worthiness too, I would re- || or, which is the same thing, in execu- 
mark, and it is all J have to say fur- || ting that purpose. See Acts, 2. 25: 
ther on this subject,and all, ene would | enon being delivered by the deter- 
think, that needs to be said for the |} minate counsel and fore-knowledge of Bo; 
satisfaction of christians, God, ye have taken, and by wicked se 
That the bible declares that sin-|| hands have crucified and slainy’ 4, a! 
ners have been blameable and there- 27,28. “For of a truth against thy te 
fore free in doing those things which | | hely child Jesus whom thou hast cl 
God had decreed. should be done, and || anointed, both Herod and. Pontius Pi- ir 
done by them. ‘Two or three instan- late, wath the gentiles and the people hy; 
ces must suffice in illustration. The'| of Israel were vathered together, for b 
first I shall mention is that of Joseph | to do whatsoever thy hand and thy is 
and his brethren. That not only God’s || counsel determined before to be done.” re 
purpose, but his agency too, was con- || We have then before us this plain et 
cerned in that affair, is very evident || matter of fact, and that too on the au- tc 


trom what Joseph told them. “God 


| 

| ~ 

| thority of the word of God, that the Se 
| decree of God and the free agency of l 
| 





' did send me before you to preserve 
life. So now it was not you that sent || man have been actually concerned in 0 
' me hither but God;” or not you SO | the same actions and events; but this ef 
‘ much as God. But who can deny the ' evidently would have been impossible, iY 
blameableness and great wickedness | were they in their nature inconsistent at 
| of these men in their cruelty towards with each other. These two things tj 
! their brother, espec ially in selling him } then, must be in themselves consistent, b 
Pf into Igypt, the very act in which the | whether we can fully see their consist- h 
| divine purpose and agency, as above ency or not. If you inquire, how can e 
stated, were concerned. Our next in- || this be? how cat the sinner be to y 
stance is that of the king of Assyria, || blame in doing whaf God had decreed W 
Isa. x. 5, &c. “O Assyrian, the rod | should bedone, and done by him: W 
of mine anger; [ will send him against | the answer Isj because he does it with | 
f an hypocritical nation, and against the || a wicked tnind, as appears in each of Jb 
| peopie of my wrath will I give him a |! the cases mentioned above. The rea- WV 
| charge to take the spoil and to take son why Joseph’s brethren were & a 
| the prey, and to tread them down like || bl: ameable in what they did in fulfilling iI 
the mire of the streets.’ ‘Thus much || the divine purpose relative to their 9 « 
ior the divine purpose relative to this |! brother, was that they meant 7t unto ly 
man and to what he was todo. And |! evil; whereas, God meant it unw i] 


how did God esteem him after he had 
done all this? as wholly blameless, 
merely because he had been employ- || 
ed in fulfilling the divine purpose aad 
doing the will of God in this sense? 
Far otherwise,as appears from the 12th 
verse: “Wherefore it shall come to pass 
that when the Lord hath performed 
his whole work upon mount Zion and 
on Jerusalem, I will punish the fruit | 
of the stout heart of the king of Assy- 
ria, and the glory of, his high looks.” 
The last instance F shall here ens 
duce is that of the crucifixion of Christ. | 


good. The reason why the king of & y 
Assyria was criminal in fulfilling the J p 
divine purpose in chastising the Jews 4 
was, that he meant not so, neither did t( 
his heart think so; but his only de- 

sign was to satiate his revenge and a 
aggrandize himself by destroying and & ¢| 
cutting off nations not afew. And § 4 
the reason why the Jews were blamea- § a 
ble in executing the determinate coun- J ¢ 
| sel of God relative to the crucifixion of J h 
Christ was, that they did it with wick- Jy 
ed hands and wicked hearts. Goo’s § n 
design in all these things was ‘good: " 
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but ¢heérs was evils hence their crim- 
inality. A SUBSCRIBER. 
<IIIIG> 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


Religious Eacitements destroyed. 


Tt is often said, that a clear and full 
exhibition of the doctrine of divine 
sovereignty, in the election of some 
and in the reprobation of others, has a 
tendency to destroy a religious ex-. 
citement. And it is undoubtedly | 
irue, that many a religious excitement | 
has been entirely stopped by an exhi-! 
bition of such hard docirine. This | 
is nothing more than we might natu-| 
rally expect. Such doctrines are difli- | 
cult to be understood. They have a} 
tendency to destroy good feelings; and | 
serve rather to harden than to soften | 
the heart. Instances are frequently 
occurring, and many have been record- 
ed, where a very promising excite- 
ment has been wholly broken off by 
an exhibition of such disagreeable | 
things as sovereignty, election, repro- 
bation, decrees, and divine agency in 
hardening the hearts, and blinding the 
eyes of sinners. _ One instance of a 
very interesting character, has come 
within the compass of TY Kitewiedge, 
which is worthy of partiéolar i 
eration. It occurred somestime 
but is not on that account amyak 
worthy of attention. A minister, on 
a certain occasion, selected the follow- 
ing words as the theme of his discourse; 
“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach | 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent | 
me to heal the broken hearted, to | 
preach deliverance to the captives, 
and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord.” Now in the place where the | 
above mentioned minister preached, | 
there appeared to be a powerful work. 
The people were all alive, they were all 
attention, so that they wondered at the 
gracious words, which proceeded from 
his lips. The congregation,to which he 
ininistered at that time, were very nu- 
merous. All things went on harmo- 
niously, the prospect being most fa- 
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vourable for an abundant harvest, un- 
til the preacher introduced the follow- 
ing hard sayings; “But Iteli you of a 
truth, many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias when the heaven was 
shut up three years and six months, 
when great famine was throughout all 
the land; but unto none of them was 
iulias sent, save unto Sarepta, a citv 
of Sidon, unto a woman that was a 
widow. And many lepers were in 
israel in the time of Eliseus the proph- 
et; and none of them was cleansed, 
saving Naaman the Syrian.” ‘This 
representation, which breught into 
view so fully and clearly the disagree- 
able doctrine of divine sovereignty in 
the dispensations of providence, put a 
{inal stop to the favourable appearan- 
ces. The whole assembly, when they 
heard these things, were instantly fiil- 
ed with wrath. And they all rose up 
with one accord, and thrust him out 
of the house, and even out of their ci- 
ty, and led him tothe brow of the hill, 
upon which their city was built, that 
they might cast him down headlong. 
Thus it plainly appears, from this in- 
stance alone, that such doctrines as 
divine sovereignty, have a direct ten- 
dency to destroy religious excitements. 
Such disagreeable truths destroy good 
feelings; and awaken allthe enmity of 
the carnal mind. And what other re- 
sult could we expect among beings so 
piously disposed as men usually are? 
Such truths serve to harden, instead 
of softening the heart, and create op- 
position to the salvation of the gospel. 
The above named preacher might 
have been popular through the whole 
of his ministry, had he been as wise 
and as prudent as many are at the pre- 
sent day. P. 
<9006e— 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
THE WORKS OF DEITY. 


That the world in which we live furnishes 1i- 
lustrious proof of the existence of Deity, and al- 
so valuable evidence of his character, is gener- 
ally admitted by those who believe the scrip- 
tures. Yet this kind of evidence is less fre- 
quently adduced in support of truth and less care- 
fully investigated than that which results from 
the bible. Indeed, no danger is apprehended 
from a too frequent reference to the ‘law and to 
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the testimony.’ This is the only sure word of 
prophecy, and the only complete chart of our 
course through the voyage of human life. To 
discourage men from consulting this inspired 
volume, is not intended. But rather would the 
writer seek to promote and increase a relish for 
divine truth, by directing his readers to the 


works of that same Deity, whose purposes have | 


been recorded by ‘holy men of old.’ It is pre- 
sumed many are prevented from a due consid- 
eration of these evidences of a supreme Being, 
which are displayed throughout the visible uni- 
verse, by the fear of exalting natural theology 
above the revealed will of God. Others having 
associated with this kind of evidence the names 
and sentiments of infidels, dare not set their feet 
upon so slippery a brink. Impressed with the 
belief that the God of the bible is infallibly the 
God of nature, and that his works will not con- 
tradict his word, I yield to the influence which 
the workmanship of the divine hand is daily and 
hourly calculated to exert upon the mind. In 
every substance, and in every change, the foot- 
steps of the Deity are visible. From the cedar 
uf Lebanon to the moss of Lapland—from the 
elephant that roams the forest, to the insect that 
flits in the sun-beam—from the mighty orb of 
dey, to the last spark of the dying taper, we may 
see the hand of God, und learn his wisdom and 
his goodness. 

The power of God is manifested in the chan- 
ges which take place in the material world. That 
these changes are not produced by the inherent 
power of matter, is a principle of common sense. 
No one can believe that they occur without some 
other agency except that of matter, more than 
he can believe that his own body moves without 
the agency of his own mind. Ether we believe 
ail matter to be inactive and motionless without 
the intervention of some intelligent agent, or we 
believe none to be so, It is as easy and as ra- 
tional to believe our own bodies to be capable of 
action without an intelligent principle, as to be- 
heve the universe capable of exhibiting so many 
changes without an intelligent designing cause. 
‘The attempt made by some philosophers to frus- 
trate the common idea of power, in the changes 
which occur in matter, so far as this notion of 
power respects matter alone, may not be a 
vain or injurious attempt; but so far as it touches 
the plain, self-evident truth, that these changes 
are and must be produced by some intelligent 
designing agent, is not only a useless attempt, 
hecause it is contending against the original laws 
of belief, but it is really a plasphemous attempt 
to nullify the evidence of divine existence and 
agency which arises from this source. Of the 
ultimate success of such endeavours, there need 
be little apprehension. 

To the devout mind, how animating the 
thought, that the finger of God is directing every 
movement at the very time it occurs; that the 
planets revolve at his bidding; that the stars 
twinkle at his command; the storms arise at his 
word; that his immediate agency produces the 
vicissitudes of the seasoiis, the return of day and 
night, causes vegetation to start, the blossoms to 
uppear, the fruit to mature. The man who se- 
riously searches to find the traces of a divine 
hand, must meet them in every direction, and 
must be surrounded by the living evidence of an 
omnipresent Deity. In conclusion,ifthe ‘heavens 
declare the glory of God,’ ‘and all his works 
bless him,‘ ought we to neglect so plain an ex- 
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nibition of his character? Rather unite the stud, 
of the divine workmanship with that of the dj. 
vine testimony, and thus ever live in the society 


and presence of God. ORSIMUS, ~ 


<S06Iie> 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
QUESTION. 

Messrs. Epirors—I wish some of your 
correspondents to enlighten my mind upon the 
subject of conscience. I want to know wha: 
are the precise marks of distinction between the 
operations of conscience and the operations oj 
holiness. Can conscience exist entire, withou 
a love to the happiness of others? If not, how 
does it differ from holiness? Is there ever any 
repentance for the dictates of conseience? Ar: 
they approved or disapproved of God? 

INQUIRER. 
ANNIVERSARIES IN BOSTON, 
AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Lenth Anniversary. 

The American Education society held iis 
tenth Annual Meeting im the Vestry of the Han- 
over Church, on Monday afternoon, May 29th, 
the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge in the 
chair. 

EVANGELICAL TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Evangelical Tract Society, connected 
with the Baptist denomination, held its Annua' 
Meeting on Tuesday afternoon. May 30th. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Annual meeting of this Society was heli 
in the Vestry of Hanover Church, on the. after- 
noon of Monday, May 29th, the Hon, William 
Read, President ofthe society, mthe chair. 

"MASSACHUSETTS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts 


| Missionary society was held in the Vestry ot 


Park-street Church, on the morning of Tuesday, 


May 30th, the Rey. Dr. Woods, President of 


the society, in the chair, when the Annual Re- 


port wasiead by the Rev. Brown Emerson, o/ 


Sulem.— Miss. Her. 
—etre— 
Utica Missionary Depository. 


Rec'd for the A. B. C. I. M. from the Ist of July to 
the Ist of August, 1826. 


Utica, Mon. Con. 9 52 

Onondaga, Fem. Miss. Soc. 7; and a box of 
clothing, by Mrs. Margaret Herington, 7 00 

Clinton, Mon. con. by dea. Butler, 12 30 


Preble, Fem. juv. sewing soc. a bundle of 
clothing tor the Maekinaw miss. by Mrs. 
Margaret kK. Harrison, ‘Ti. estimated at 
15,6. 


Whitesboro, Mon. con. by Mr. Wood, 4 50 
Augusta, lst Cong. soc. mon, con. by Mr. 

W. W. Chandler, 26 38 
Paris, A don. by Dr. E. Judd, 12 00 


Madison, Fr. the fem. cent soc. for the Pal- 
estine miss. by Mrs. Susa Woodworth, 
‘ly. 22; fem. friend, 4, do. one other do. ‘a 
1, 27 
Homer Village, Mon con. 34,42; av. of beads, 


3,25; by Rev. John Keep, 37 67 
Oxford, Fr. tem. miss. soc. a box of cloth’g, 

not estimated. 
Middlefield, A woollen coverlid, by Mrs. 

John Rice. 
Mexico, A bundle of clothing from the 

char. SOC. estim. at 13,93. regen 

Amo’t of Cash, $136 87 


ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent. 
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